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Shortage of Coal 


HE coal-mining industry has been one of the outstand- 

ing failures of British economic policy in the present 
war. It is, perhaps, some mitigation of the offence that the 
need for a coal policy could hardly have been foreseen— 
the need, that is to say, for a policy such as has now 
arisen. Coal is the one great commodity of which Great 
Britain has always had more than enough for her own 
requirements. In 1937, when some 250 million tons of coal 
were raised, about one-fifth of the total was exported. 
In the war, as originally envisaged, it was expected that 
exports would have to be increased to supply France’s 
needs and the pre-war planning of policy was, it is true, 
based on the assumption that output would have to be 
maintained, if not increased. But with the collapse of 
France, the export trade shrank to a fraction of its usual 
size. It was assumed, far too easily, that, for the duration 
of the war, supply would be in excess of demand. Miners 
below the age of 30 were recruited into the Forces and 
Pits were assisted to close down. This is where the failure 
of foresight occurred. It should not have been difficult 
for those in control of the industry to form some notion 
of the demand for coal that would arise when the British 
production programme approached its peak. A very little 
imagination, together with some notion of the production 
Plans, would have been enough to show that the surplus 





supplies of late 1940 were a very transitory phenomenon. 
As it is, the astonishiag and wholly avoidable situation 
has arisen that not enough coal is being raised for British 
domestic requirements. In the relatively prosperous year 
of 1937, about 175,000,000 tons of coal were disposed of 
in the inland market ; the Secretary for Mines stated last 
month that the home market will absorb in 1942 “ well 
over four million tons a week”—that is, well over 
208,000,000 tons in the year. Output is not up to this 
figure. 

The volume of output is not the only trouble of the 
industry. The normal channels of trade have been upset 
and a transport problem of gigantic dimensions has been 
created, both by the switching-over of export production 
to the inland market and by the restriction on coastal 
shipping. But though transport provides problems of its 
own, especially in individual localities, it is not basic. The 
real trouble is in the insufficiency of production. For that, 
again, there are several subsidiary explanations—shortage 
of colliery materials, for example—but one main cause, 
namely, the decline in the labour force. On the eve of the 
war, the industry employed 765,000 persons. The present 
figure is not published, but it is probably not greatly in 
excess of 700,000. Moreover, the losses have been par- 


* ticularly heavy among coal-getters, whose numbers have 
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fallen by 14 per cent. This is the chief reason for the 
decline in output per man-shift of all employees. Output 
per shift at the coal face is not badly down, in spite of 
the sharp increase in the average age of the men employed. 

It would be wrong to lay the major share of blame for 
what has happened on the workers. Of all those connected 
with the industry they were least able to foresee the trend 
of events. But the men can hardly be fully acquitted. 
Their attitude, ever since it became apparent that higher 
output per man was essential in the nation’s interest, has 
not been so helpful as it might have been. Absenteeism 
has increased just when it should -have been reduced to a 
minimum. Avoidable absenteeism is considerably larger 
than before the war—in some coalfields it has doubled. 
Moreover, when an attendance bonus scheme was intro- 
duced to meet this problem, the intervention of the unions 
so amended the scheme that its effect in reducing 
absenteeism was negatived. This paradoxical result has 
followed from the schedule of excusable absences that was 
drawn up. These cover incapacity for work as a result 
of accidents to workmen at the mine or while travelling 
to or from the mine ; treatment for the after-effects of 
an accident; sickness ; absence as official delegate on 
trade union business ; absence for attendance as member; 
of a local authority ; absence for Civil Defence duties ; 
absence for which permission has been given by the 
management. The list is reasonable enough ; but the fact 
remains that, under its influence, “ unavoidable ” 
absenteeism in many districts has almost doubled. If the 
truth were known, it might well be that the attendance 
bonus scheme has increased absenteeism rather than 
diminished it. The Joint Pit Committees which were 
expected to help in reducing absenteeism have been 
disappointing ; the chief reason for this is probably the 
reluctance of the workmen’s representatives, usually 
chosen from lodge officials, to shoulder responsibility 
for effective disciplinary action. It is alse complained that 
the Essential Work Order has undermined the authority 
of colliery managers, and in. other ways diminished 
discipline above as well as below ground. 

But, if the chief reason for the decline in output is to 
be found on the side of the labour force, the owners and 
the Mines Department must share responsibility for the 
lack of effective measures to remedy the position. The 
colliery owners are a group whose industrial attitudes are 
by now familiar to the public. It is perhaps enough to say 
that they have not changed. It would be difficult to find 
fiercer individualists anywhere in the world. They 
accepted with a bad grace even the gift of monopoly sell- 
ing powers pressed on them by Mr Shinwell’s Act of 1930 
and the subsequent Conservative legislation. Their 
dominant passion is to preserve the right of each pit to 
run its business in its own way. They have steadily, and 
successfully, fought the workers’ demand for national 
wage negotiations, and they are equally adamant in refus- 
ing to treat with any organisation of merchants. If it is 
true of the men that they are the only group of workers in 
any important industry who are working no harder and 
producing no more per head than before the war, it is 
equally true of the owners that no other industry of equal 
importance has abandoned so little’ of its peacetime 
methods of doing business. There is an elaborate priority 
scheme in existence, by which owners are supposed to 
be guided in choosing which of their customers shall have 
first call. But it has been the general experience, through- 
out industry, that priority directions are very ineffective 
when supplies are short. In the coal industry, where 
prices, transport costs and other conditions vary so greatly 
from transaction to transaction, and where individual 
mines are always most jealous of their established 
contacts, the effect of the priority scheme has been small. 
One concession, and one only, have the owners made to 
the needs of the time. A scheme was set on foot in 1940, 
after very long and difficult negotiations, for providing 
compensation for closed-down mines and for those that 
are running at a loss. The cost of the’ compensation, it 


is hardly necessary to add, came from the consumer in 
the form of a levy added to the price of coal. 

It is impossible not to feel a certain sympathy for the 
Mines Department, caught in the cross-fire of these bitter 
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antagonists. But the timidity of the Department - 
rather, of the Government as a whole, since a single sub. 
sidiary Department has limited powers in a matte % 
charged with political dynamite—has amounted almost tp 
cowardice. It has imposed only the loosest possible form 
of control ; it has retreated at every growl from ¢ithe, 
side ; it is almost inconceivable that it could have don. 
less than it has. Before the war, provision was made fo, 
the appointment by the Department, in each of the ;, 
districts, of a Coal Supplies Officer who was to represen: 
the Department in all matters relating to the production 
of coal. But, in order to make certain that this machinery 
of control should be ineffective, the offer was Made tp 
appoint the nominee of the Executive Board of th 
district (i.e., the body set up, representing the ownen 
only, to operate the Act of 1930), provided the Executiye 
Board relieved the Government from all financial liability 
on account of the official or his office. In virtually every 
case the independent chairman (i.c., independent x 
regards any one owner) was appointed and while acti 

as Coal Supplies Officer, he has retained his position unde; 
the district selling scheme, and has been wholly 
remunerated by the owners. The Coal Supplies Offices 
have powers to give instructions to individual ming 
about the disposal of their coal, and even to requisition 
coal if need be, but it is hardly surprising, in the circum. 
stances, that these powers have been only rarely and 
ineffectively used. 

On the distribution side, the organisation has been 
equally weak. The Department evolved a scheme early 
in 1940 for a complete organisation of the merchants 
throughout the country, with a Controller and district 
officials whose duty it would be to see that the supply of 
coal was distributed in the most economical possible way. 
That this scheme would have been very effective if it 
had ever been put into operation may be doubted, sinc 
it would have left distribution as fully under the contr 
of the merchants and their Federation as production was 
under the control of the owners. It would have produced 
just as much efficiency and economy as was possible with 
the existing organisation of a notoriously inefficient trade, 
and no more. But even this was too much for the colliey 
owners, who presumably feared that any greater cohesion 
on the merchants’ part would diminish the bargaining 
advantage that the Act of 1930 had conferred on th 
collieries. Their opposition was loud and bitter; th 
Department retreated; and the scheme fell into th 
discard, to be replaced by an even weaker set of proposals. 
These make an attempt to introduce an element 
organisation into the distribution of supplies from th 
individual local depot, and Regional House Coal offices 
have been appointed (they are the merchants’ nominees 
in each of the twelve Civil Defence Regions, where there 
were already Divisional Coal officers and Coal Export 
officers. . 

It would be wrong to begrudge the Mines Depart 
ment the measure of success they have had in restraining 
the rise in the price of coal, which might otherwise have 
soared to very high levels. But both on the production 
side and on the distribution side, the coal industry 
wartime is still substantially the same as in peacetime 
The dominant consideration in the operation of tke 
industry, and of each individual pit and merchantg 
business, is still the financial one. To say this is not 0 
impute either any particular selfishness or lack 
patriotism, either to mine owners or to coal merchants. 
Their industry has been bitterly depressed for almost : 
generation, and is hardly prosperous to-day ; the anxi} 
is not to make fortunes out of the community’s needs 
but to make sure, now and in the future, of avoidiig 


‘losses that the industry cannot bear. Nevertheless, the 


fact that the industry—and each pit—is still manifest 
run for the profit of the owners reacts directly upon 

attitude of the men, who use it to excuse the fact that they 
too continue to seek their self-interest by their fami 
methods. But whatever the motives and: whatever their 
rights and wrongs, the net effect is the same: the indus 
is not equipped to play its part in a war economy 4m : 


* not in fact pulling its weight in a desperate race. 


(A second article will appear in a forthcoming issue. 
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Finance 


T may be assumed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in opening his forthcoming Budget, will 
follow his own precedent of last year. His task will not 
be merely to present a set of financial accounts, but to 
in review the whole of the Government’s financial 
policy in relation to the structure of a war economy. The 
estimates of revenue and expenditure and the proportions 
they bear to each other are a part, but only a part, and 
perhaps not the most important part, of the picture that 
the Chancellor will present. It seems to be very probable 
that another admirable precedent from last year will also 
be followed, and that the Budget will be accompanied by 
a White Paper giving estimates of the size of the national 
income, its distribution and the sources from which the 
finances of the war have been drawn. It is an inestimable 
in that, for the first time in British history, and pro- 
bably for the first time in any country, public finance is 
now openly regarded, not as an independent mystery, but 
merely as part of the wider whole of social and economic 
policy. Perhaps the best-founded hope for sounder and 
more successful economic policy after this war than after 
the last rests on this departure. 

In some quarters, however, the enthusiasm for treating 
the economic problem as a whole is so great that there 
is a tendency to cry down any discussion at all of its 

. An article in the Financial News a few weeks ago, 
for example, bore the engaging title “ The Gap? Forget 
It,” and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been sub- 
jected to some criticism for laying renewed emphasis on 
the necessity for avoiding inflation. This is carrying 
zeal too far. It is true that winning the war ranks, as an 
aim of policy, far ahead of avoiding inflation, and the 
minor objective must yield to the major whenever they 
come into conflict. But inflation can have very real and 
immediate repercussions on the war effort. That many 
people nowadays have more and more money in their 
pockets, while others—and in particular members of the 
Forces—have not, is a gravely upsetting social fact. The 
shortage of fuel—to take a particular example of the 
administrative disorder caused—is at least in part due to 
the fact that wide sections of the public have money to 
burn, and the Government is now being forced to spend 
time and energy on devising most complicated and 
cumbrous rationing schemes which will be very costly in 
administrative manpower. It would be foolish to suppose 
that a tight control of purchasing power would be enough 
by itself to avoid the wasteful use of resources, or that 
taxation policy can undo all the harm that is done by the 
continued inflation of cash earnings. But it is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s duty to provide the maxi- 
mum assistance that is in his power. 

How much is in his power is difficult to say. The 
prospective expenditure, as was argued last week, will 
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be at least £5,200 and perhaps £5,500 millions. Revenue 
on the basis of the existing taxes, should be somewhere 
between £2,300 and £2,400 millions. The deficit, in other 
words, will be in the neighbourhood of £3,000 millions. 
How much of this can be reckoned as the true inflationary 
“gap” it is difficult to say, but it is worth recalling that 
the Chancellor’s estimate a year ago of what could be 
raised from non-inflationary sources (genuine savings, 
drafts on capital, etc.) was {£1,522 millions, to which 
should be added the subsequent increase in the yield of 
taxation, amounting to about £440 millions. It seems 
likely that, with a deficit of £3,000 millions, the true 
“gap” will be not very far short of £1,000 millions. 

It can be said at once that revenue, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, cannot possibly be increased by 
anything like this amount. All that can in practice be 
done is that every practical possibility of increasing taxa- 
tion without unbearable inequity should be taken. Even 
after the last two Budgets, the Chancellor still has some 
expedients left. The surtax Jimit can be brought down to 
£1,500. The Purchase Tax, since it has failed to restrict 
purchasing, can be increased; there is no reason why 
the maximum rate on many of the goods that can still 
be bought should not be higher than 24 per cent. A 
Services Tax, regularly propounded in these columns, 
could be imposed. The liquor duties are not reducing 
consumption, and can therefore be set still higher ; the 
same is even more true of tobacco. The income tax, so 
long as its basic structure remains untouched, has 
perhaps reached the limit. It would probably be harmful 
to raise the “ standard rate” to more than 50 per cent, 
while a reduction in allowances would either penalise the 
large family as against the small or else impose the burden 
of coping with still more millions of forms on a machine 
that is already creaking. But a radica! reconstruction of 
the income tax has become a matter of urgency and, as 
one of its by-products, an increase in the actual yield 
might still be secured while the psychological effect is 
diminished. In these and other ways, revenue can still be 
increased. As an aim of practical policy, the Chancellor 
might set himself the object of raising £2,500 millions in 
revenue. That would not close the “gap”; but it is 
probably about as much as is possible along the lines of 
existing taxes. The only way of raising a substantially 
larger sum would be by an adoption of the principle of 
deferred pay. If, for example, it were possible to defer 
until after the war the payment of all overtime wages, 
a total of over £3,000 millions could be brought into the 
Exchequer and the gap could be completely closed. The 
present consumption of the wage-earners would not suffer 
to any material extent, and their future security would 
be greatly enhanced. Nevertheless, there seems to be no 

(Continued on page 495) 
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It has been the custom of The Economist for many years to collect together, shortly before the Budget is 

presented to Parliament, facts and figures relating tothe national finances. At present paper rationing com- 

pels severe cuts in the explanatory matter. Where possible, however, the tables which have appeared in 

former years are given below, although some have had to be omitted because the sources of the figures are 
no longer published. 


Revenue 


TABLE 1.—REVENUE (EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS) 


(£ millions) 





1913-14 1929-30 | 1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 
| | | | | 


| 


Income Tax : 43-9} 237-4] 335-9 390-1 523-9 | 769-7 
Sur-tax..... a 3-3 56 -6 62:5 | 69°8 | 76-1] 74-9 
Estate, etc., Duties ... 27-4| 79:8) 77-4] 77-7| 80-8] 90-9 
a i : 10-0 25-7 | 21-0 | 17:1 | 13-7 14:1 
Nat. Defence Contribution ; a + ae. Ret ae 21-9 
atin ccm piarsek nes pen wale j ° | 72-1 | 247-2 
Other In. Rev. ... i: 3-4 3:2 1-6 | 1-3 1-0 ee) 
Total Inland Revenu 88-0 | 402-7 | 520-3 | 582-9] 791-7 |1,219-5 
Customs ; ‘ 35-5 119-9 | 226-3 262 -1 304-9 378 -4 
Excise. . : ; 39-5 127-5 114 -2 137-9 224-1 325 6 
ss nakwai ‘ ; 75-0 | 247-4 340-5 400 -0 529-0 704-0 
Motor Vehicle Dutiest a — 26 -8 35 6 34:1 38-0 38 -4 
Total Tax Revenue 163 -0 677 -0 896 -4 | 1,017-0 | 1,358-7 | 1,961 -9 
Crown Lands 0-5 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-1 1-0 
Sundry Loans 16 32 6 5-7 4-9 2-6 | 5-2 
Miscellaneous 2-3 36 -4 12-9 20 -4 31:2 92 -2 
Post Office, Net Receipts 
and Fund 6-2 9-0 10-9 5-6 15:3 13-7 
Non-Tax Revenue 10-6 | 79-3 30-8 32-2 50-2 | 112-1 


Total Ordinary Revenue+ 173-6 756-3 | 927-2 | 1,049-2 | 1,408 -9 | 2,074 1 
Self-balancing Revenue 


Post Office and Broad 
casting . ; 24 6 58-9 79-0 83-1 86-4 100 -6 


Total Revenue 198 -2 815-2 | 1,006 -2 | 1,132 -2 | 1,495-3 | 2,174 6 


* £40,000. 
t Including Road Fund revenue self-balancing until 1936-37 inclusive. 


TABLE 2. CUSTOMS AND ExcisE DutTreS—NET RECEIPTS. 


Details of the yield of customs and excise duties in recent 
years are given in the following table. The biggest increases 
in 1940-41, compared with the previous year, are in the beer 
and tobacco duties, which were again increased in both 
the April and July Budgets of 1940. A new item in the table 
is the purchase tax, which yielded £26 millions in 1940-41, 
against an estimate of £40 millions. The only change in 
customs and excise duties made in the Budget for 1941-42 
was the repeal of the medicine stamp duties, estimated to 
cost the Exchequer £840,000 in a full year. 

(£ thousands) 


| 1913 14| 1929 30 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939 ” 1940-41 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
40,659 | 45,552 


18,284 | 62,794 | 82.82] 


Tobacco ... 


ate 84,818 | 117,718 | 172,796 
Matches and mechanical | 


Spirits 23,976 | 42,599 | 35,849 | 35,663 

ST bs Gus a cee 13,655 | 77,151 | 65,740 | 65,581 | 78,750 | 139,054 

ae ‘ 1,152 4,881 4,989 | 4.825] 5,703 7,831 

Pe cseseveke 6,499 | 43 | 7,341 | 10,851 | 11,729 | 13,432 

TP skeet abe 341 689 | 870 | 1,101] 1,335 1,706 

Sugar, etc. ...... . 3,529 | 13,549 | 11,873 | 12,955 | 27,697 | 31,494 
| 





| | 
lighters ..... : i oo» | S550 4,377 4,367 4,966 5,961 
Hydrocarbon oils, etc... | 841*) 15,042 | 50,188 | 58,133 | 54,206 | 47,639 
Entertainment duty . "8 6,696 7,985 | 8,154) 7,243 8,996 
Liquor licences, etc. . 4,517 4,587 4,812 | 4,836 4,800 4,645 
Other revenue dutiest 2,633 | 3,210 2,980 | 3,086 | 4,177 | 3,855 
Purchase tax .. wis oot ee ee eee 26,261 
Total revenue duties.. | 75,227 | 235,411 | 279,825 | 294,370 | 358,983 | 509,222 
Silk and artificial silk ... | as 6,243 6,297 5,827 | 4,525 2,240 
“McKenna ”’ duties .... - | 3,692 2,812 1,961 1,341 lI 
Other protective dutiest. 2,637 4,752 4,665 4,673 4,521 
Import Duties Act, 1932 29,682 | 25,281 | 24,148 | 14,462 
Ottawa duties ......... ee * 8,089 | 8123 | 7,155] 1,816 
Duties on Eire goods... | sn + | ee 326 a" © mee 


fens fee acetone sme a 
| 12,572 | 55,813 | 46,183 | 41,842 | 23,039 


75,227 | 247,983 
| 


Total protective duties 


Grand total ..... 335,638 | 340,553 | 400,825 532,261 
i 
* Motor spirit duty, repealed 1921. + Including British wine, table waters, 
cider and perry, coffee and chicory, dried or preserved fruits, railway passenger 
duty, patent medicines, other licences, and miscellaneous. { Safeguarding, 
abnormal importations, hops, and (1936-37) onwards beef and veal. {| Included 
in duties under the Imports Duties Act. 





TABLE 3.—DIRECT AND INDIRECT TAxes 


The following table shows how the contribution of direet 
taxes (i.¢., income tax, surtax, estate duties, National Defence 
Contribution, Excess Profits Tax, and other inland revenue) 
to total tax revenue has been rising steadily in the last few 
years at the expense of indirect taxes (i.e., customs and 
excise, stamps, and motor duties). 


Direct Indirect 
{ millions °, of Total £ millions % of Total 
1913-14 .... 78-0 47-8 85 -0 52 +2 
1929-30 .... 376 ‘9 55-6 300 -0 44-4 
1936-37 .... 400 -5 51-1 382 -6 48 9 
1937-38 .... 447 -1 53 +2 394 «1 46 °8 
1938-39 .... 499 -3 55 6 397 -1 44-4 
1939-40 .... 565 -8 55-6 451-2 44-4 
1940-41 .... 778 -0 57 °3 580 -7 42°7 
1941-42 .. 1,205 -5 61-4 756 -5 38 6 


TABLE 4.—INCOME TAX RATE AND ALLOWANCES 


Years ended March 31 


1939 1940 | 1941 | 198 
dail | | 
Standard rate in £ | 5s. 6d. | 7s. Od.* 8s. 6d.* 10s. Od. 
Personal allowance: Single ; £100 | £100 | £100 fi 
Married | £180 | £180 | £170 £140 
Each child £60 £60 £50 £50 
Earned income allowance : 
Proportion ata 1/5th | 1/5th 1/6th | 1/10th 
Maximum allowance | £300 | £300 £250 £150 
| 
Fraction of standard rate charged | 10/33rds 1/3rd 10/17thst | 13/20ths 
on first part of taxable income.. | on £135 on £135 | on £165 | on £165 


| 
| | 


* In September, 1939, standard rate raised from 5s. 6d. to 7s. for 1939-40 and 
to 7s. 6d. for 1940-41; in July, 1940, standard rate raised to 8s. 6d. for 1940-41. 

t In September, 1939, the reduced rate of tax raised from one*third to one-balf 
of standard rate for 1940-41; in July, 1940, the reduced rate raised to 5s.; in 
April, 1942, reduced rate raised to 6s. 6d 


TABLE 5.—INCOME TAX AND SURTAX 


This table shows the amount of tax actually payable 
by specimen incomes. The table does not take into account 
further reliefs, such as for life assurance premiums, to which 
the taxpayer may be entitled, but it shows in italics the 
amounts to be returned to the taxpayer as post-war credits. 





1940-41+: Standard 8s. 6d, | 1941-42: Standard 10s. 
Total | a — _ — - - 
Actual | Married Married 
income) single Single | ve 
No child | 3 children |] No child | 3 children 
— md faa 
{ i 2.0) fea fsdll g£ s.dl gg sd) £84 
120 Nil Nil Nil 710 0 Nil Nil 
710 0 ws 
300 3710 O 20 0 O Nil | 66 2 6 42.5 0 Nil 
i} 17 7 6 165 0 an 
400 70 510 9894016 8 36 8 111 2 6 81 2 6 22150 
| 23 6 8 28 010 18 sé 
500 10514 2 7519 2 24 3 4 156 2 6} 126 2 € 52 ’; 
2613 4 3113 4 201 ¢ 
800 | 21119 2) 182 4 2) 118 9 2/} 291 2 6| 261 2 6 186 : 
| 3613 4 4113 4) 4118 f 
1,000 2821510 253 010° 189 510/| 381 2 6 = 2 ¢ * at 
| 368 8 6 
2,000 672 7 6| 64212 6| 57817 6] 856 2 6| 826 2 6 75) 2) 
| 60 0 0 65 0 0| 65 Ye 
5,000 | 2,428 12 6) 2,39817 6 2,335 2 6|| 2,837 7 6| 2,807 7 6) 2,752 ; 
60 0 0 65 0 0| 6 ° 
10,000 | 6,078 12 6! 6,04817 6) 5,985 2 6) 6,862 7 6} 6,653 : 6) 6,757 ye 
| 6000 5 0 0} 
50,000 |41,641 2 6141,611 7 6/41,54712 6//45,42417 6/45,394 17 (45,3193) 6 
| 60 0 0 65 0 0) 
|. Sea 





* Assuming all earned income. Maximum addition to tax where income i al 
investments (and operating at incomes of £1,500 and over) is £106 5s. in 1 
and £75 in 1941-42. 

+ Under Budget of July, 1940. 
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TABLE 6.—EXPENDITURE (EXCHEQUER ISSUES) 
(£ millions) 


1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 


— ahs | = 
| 1913-14 | 1929-30 | 1938-39 
| 


! 
{ 
—_——— 1 } i 
Interest and Management 


of National Debt..... | 193} 307-3 | 216-8 | 222-9] 213-0] 257-2 
ther Consolidated Fund | | | 
ices... eres ; 12-8 | 22:2 | 14:3 | 16°8 | 17:2 16-9 
Total 32-1 | 329:5 | 231-1 | 239-7] 230-2] 274-1 
Navy, Army, Ordnance | én 
aa Mie Votes....-.0 | 77°2 113-0 254-4; 217-9). 4 + 
Civil Defence eae coi) E>” Sole 17°8 | 23°2 IJ 
Civil, Roads and Revenue 
Departments......... | 58°4 280-4 423°5 428-6 | 417-1; 4166 
ee e 408-5 | 3,220-0 | 4,085-0 


Vote of Credit..... a | 


Total Supply (excluding | : 
P.O. and Broadcasting) | 135-6 393-4 | 695-7 | 1,078-3 | 3,637-1 | 4,501°6 


Total Ord. Expenditure 167:7 | 722:9| 926-8 | 1318-0 3,867°3 | 4,775°7 
Sinking Funds ; 5:2 | 47-7 13-2 | 1] wet 
= ' 2 ay * 
Total .. | 172-9] 7706 | 940-0 | 1,325-1 | 3,884-3 | 4,775-7 
Add Issues out of Defence | | 
Loans ; “ws 128-1} 491-7 
, New Sinking Fund 
outside debt charge 4-8" ve 4-2 a 12-2 
Total Expenditure ...... | 1729 775-4 | 1,068-1 | 1,821.0 3,884-3 | 4,787.9 
Self-Balancing | | 


P.O. and Broadcasting 24:6 58:9 79-0 83-1 86-4 100-6 


* Interest on National Savings Certificates paid in excess of provision in Permanent 


Debt Charge 
¢ Met out of Vote of Credit 
TABLE 7.—FINANCING EXPENDITURE 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
for the financial year and shows the respective shares of 
revenue and borrowing in meeting expenditure. It will be 
noted that the difference, amounting to £2,715 millions, 
between ordinary revenue on the one hand, and total ex- 
penditure (including sinking funds and debt repayments) 
on the other, was met as to nearly £500 millions by bor- 
rowing from the money market (i.e., by additions to the 
floating debt), compared with £1,329 millions in 1940-41 ; 
nearly £410 millions by small savings (3 per cent defence 
bonds and national savings certificates), compared with 
£360 millions, £1,779 millions by other borrowing, com- 
pared with £995 millions; and £27 millions by miscel- 
laneous receipts, in which is included contributions received 
under the War Damage Act:— 


£000 

Total ordinary expenditure... 4,775,694 Total ordinary revenue 2,074,057 

New Sinking Funds 12,169 Loans raised : 

Loans repaid 3% Funding 1959-69 .. 120,825 
4% Conversion Loan 45 3% Def. Loan 1954-58 .. 45,731 
Nat. Savings Bonds 850 3% Def. Bonds (net) . 182,075 
1% Treasury Bonds 50 3% Savings Bonds ... 577,416 

24% Nat. War Bds. 1945-47 705 
24% Nat. War.Bds. 1946-48 345,026 
24% Nat. War Bds, 1949-51 378,589 
Nat. Saving Certs. (net)... 227,600 
| Tax Reserve Certs. . . -- 393,515 
“Other debt” (net) . . 119,581 
| Floating debt (net) :-— 
| Treasury Bills :— 
| ia owes 
| Tender...... 408,759 
Bank of England Adv. .. _ 
Public Dept. Adv..... 22,875 
Treasury deposits ... 67,000 
Miscellaneous receipts (net). . 26,862 
Decrease in balances. . . ‘ 192 
£4,788,808 £4,788,808 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


TABLE 8.—THE Cost oF SOCIAL SERVICES 


The latest available figure for expenditure on public 
social services by central and local authorities appeared in 
Hansard of March 24, 1942, from which the following table 
has been compiled. The expenditure figures include pay- 
ments out of taxes and rates, and also contributions by the 
Persons benefiting in the case of the contributory schemes. 

any persons shown in the last two columns as receiving 
benefits do so under two or more of the Acts mentioned 


in the first column, and are, therefore, accounted for more 
than once. 
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Expenditure 


| Total Number of Persons 
directly benefiting from 
the Expenditure 


Great Britain 


} 
Service | 
} 


1939-40 


! 
1938-39 | 1939-40 | 1938-39 


! 
! 
| 
Unemployment Insurance and | £000 £000 
Assistance Acts :— 
Unemployment Benefit (a)... 
Unemployment Allowances (6) 
National Health Insurance Acts 
Old Age Pensions Acts (c)..... 


64,328 | 45,903 | 14,352,000*) 14,541,000 * 
39,643 | 32,218 | 19,086,000 */Not available 
eg | 97,842 | ao Not available 





96,195 97,842 293,000 4,409,088 


War Pensions Acts, &c. (d).... | 37,460 36,961 830,050 846,590 
Education Acts.......... owe 122,398 | 121,088 8,008,551 |Not available 
Public Health Acts (e) . 25,005 27,644 |Not available|Not available 
OS, ee 47,683 51,135 


49,190 | 1,432,624 | 1,424,894 


47,595 
10,298 |Not available|Not available 


10,093 


Relief of the Poor Acts....... 
SE 6 io Uh cnrde en ae ee 


530,954 | 512,346 


* Numbers given are of insured persons. { Calendar years 1939 and 1940 
respectively. (a) Including agricultural scheme. (6) Including prevention and 
relief of distress. (c) Including Contributory Pensions Acts. (d) Including Personal 
Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939. (e) Relating to hospitals and to treat 
ment of diseases, aud to maternity and child welfare work and midwives. (f) 1.¢., 
Physical Training and Recreation Act, Approved Schools Acts, and Lunacy and 
Mental Deficiency Acts. 





TABLE 9.—CIVIL AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS NET 
EXPENDITURET EXCLUDING CIVIL DEFENCE 


This table gives estimates of purely civil expenditure for 
1941-42 and 1942-43, compared with the amounts actually 
spent in the two previous years. The biggest change since 
the war is in unemployment assistance, which has shown a 
big fall. The pensions item, on the other hand, has increased 
owing to the assumption by the state of the responsibility 
for paying supplementary pensions to needy pensioners. 
Details of the amounts actually spent in 1941-42 are not 
available, but, as Table 6 shows, the total for civil and 
revenue departments and roads came to £4163 millions, a 
saving on the estimate of over £21 millions. 


(£ thousands) 


Votes 1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1942-42 | 1942-45 
j Est. | Est. 
1._-Central Government and Finance 3,225 4,473 2,423 | 2,780 
of which: Secret Service 988 1,500 ° s 
tl.-Foreign and Imperial 16,636 13,906 13,136 13,883 
of which: F.O., Diplom., and Con- 
sular 2,510 | 3,175 5,444 3,950 
Colonial and Middle-Eastern 6,053 6,866 6,047 5,596 
Development and Welfare (Colonies, 
etc) 500 | 378 804 1,436 
India and Burma 5,106 2,166 2,181 2,205 
11l.—Home Dept., Law and Justice. 21,143 21,332 20,284 | 20,781 
of which Police and Prisons .. 16,830 17,288 16,005 16,313 
1V.—Education, Museums, etc. (exc. 
B.B.C.) ene adh cee eine | 63,124 63,049 66,290 | 69,483 
of which : Board and Dept. of Educa- | | | 
tion .. ; mesius | 60,116 | 60,385 63,417 | 66,597 
Universities and Colleges | 2,266 | 2,040 2,149 | 2,149 
i | i 
| 
V.—Health, Labour and Insurance.... 158,157 | 167,391 | 188,216 182,639 
viz., Housing Grants 18,411 | 18,802 18,013 17,675 
Health Insurance and Misc. . 10,536 | 10,648 11,708 13,528 
Total, Health and Housing, etc | 28,947 29,450 | 
Ministry of Labour | 25,224 30,658 | 31,610 34,930 


32,210 17,601 19,680 8,670 


Unemployment Assistance . 


29,721 31,203 
| 





Special Areas, and other labour items 3,904 | 4,373 | 3,964 3,201 
Total, Labour. ; 61,338 | 52,632 55,254 46,801 
Old Age Pensions 48,347 49,218 50,716 51,650 
Contributory Old Age, etc., Pensions 19,525 | 20,525 21,525 22,525 
Supplementary Pensions a si | 15,566 31,000 30,460 
Total, Pensions .... 67,872 85,309 | 103,241 | 104,635 
| | 
Vi.—Trade and Industry............. | 41,117 | 32,800 | 23,010 18,956 
of which : | | | 
Agriculture, Livestock, Fisheries 18,877f | 7,749 | 6,327 4,663 
A ’ | 16,452 | 16,353 10,738 7,364 
Vil.—Common Services (Works, etc.).. 16,700 28,909 | 14,850 14,242 
Viil.—War Pensions, Superannuation | 
een eendeeak at aceite dah ... | 41,776 43,247 | 40,956 40,117 
of which: Ministry of Pensions . | 38,159 39,444 | 37,008 36,179 
1X.—Block Grants to Local Authorities 54,134 | 53,278 52,794 52,773 
Total, Civil Departments (exc. B.B.C.).. | 416,012 | 428,385 | 421,959 | 415,654 
Inland Revenue..... Retateviscs 5 tn? ee 9,706 | 12,147 
Customs and Excise.............. 6,030 6,130 | 6,515 | 6,372 


430,366 443,902 438,180 434,173 
79,929 | 90,062 | 
3,760 4,637 
I cssectnmssiatmeniieaslile a 

+ From Appropriation Accounts, 1939-40 and 1940-41 ; latest estimates, 1941-42, 
Budget estimates, 1942-43. * Token vote of £100. t Ploughing-up grants 
have been excluded, as war expenditure, since 1940-41, and for comparative pur- 
poses this figure has consequently been adjusted with a corresponding{alteration 
in the totals. 


Total Civil, Revenue and Roads .. 


Post Office ... 
Broadcasting. . 


93,746 | 102,523 
6,900 | 10,000 
i 
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TABLE 10.—EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES 

















_ Board’s Total Expenditure 
Net Estimates by L.E.A.’s.t Cost per 
} ——_——-| Elementary 
} i > 
Total Grants to Elementary Higher Pupil 
Vote L.E.A.’s Education | Education 
—~ ——__—— —EeEE - . 
£ Mn. £Mn. | £Mn. | {Mn {s. 4. 
1913-14..... 14-7 12 25-6 4-4 415 2 
1935-36..... 46-1 42-1 68 -2 18-1 1446753 
1936-37..... 48-1 43-9 69-8 19-0 3 4 56 
1937-38. 49-5 44-8 71-6 20-1 1516 4 
1938-39 51-0 45-6 72-6 21-2 ow. oe 
1939-40 52 -2 46 -6 72-1 20-8 1617 1 
1940-41..... 52-7 46 -6 73 -0* 20 -7* 0 
1941-42. 54-9 48-5 75 -8* 21 -6* aie 
1942-43..... 57-8 51-6 80 -4* 21 -6* 
! ese 
* Provisional. ~ t Including proportion borne by the rates. 


National Debt 


TABLE 11.—NOMINAL VALUE OF 


AT MARCH 31ST 


(£ millions) 


1939 | 1940 


NATIONAL DEBT 








1923 | 1938 | 1941 
ais een alice ea | eiaieceeee eens 
INTERNAL Dest | | 
Funpep Dest :— | 
Pre-war Funded Debt* 314-2 | 313-3} 313-2 313-3 313-2 
34% Conversion Loan ......... 683-6 | 739-4 739-4) 739-3 739-3 
4% Consolidated Loan ........ | 400-7 | 400-7 | 400-7 | 400-7 
TD éssick sence ves 1,911 -5 | 1,911-3 |1,911-2 |1,911-1 
Total Funded Debt ......... 997 -8 3,364 8 | 3,364-6 | 3,364 -4 | 3,364-3 
TERMINABLE ANNUITIES ......... | 341 12-5 13 5| 146 | “14 ‘8 
— _ aia a — —— = SS 
INTERNAL UNFUNDED Dest :-— | 
(a) Other than Floating Debt : | | 
2% Conversion Loan ........ oe eee ee 
2% Conversion Loan .. -- | 206-5] 206-5 | 206-5 | 206-5 
3% Conversion Loan ........ oe | 301-8 | 301-8} 301-8 | 301-8 
Old War Loans, Bonds, etc... |3,274-2 | ... | ... | iw. | a 
24% Funding Loan ..... .. | 200-2] 200-3| 200-2] 200-2 
22% Funding eS eee om } 100-6 | 100-6 100 -6 100 -6 
3% Funding Loan sin |} 143-8 | 141-9 139-9 137-9 
4% Funding Loan 400-4 | 350-2| 346-0| 341-7| 337-3 
44° Conversion Loan ....... . | 363-4] 352-8] 350-3 ire 
5% Conversion Loan a 322-8 | 322-8 | 322-8 | 321:5 
4%, Victory Bonds re 353-9| 313-4 | 309-8] 306-0 | 302-1 
24% Nat. Defence Bonds -» | 100-2] 100-2 100 -2 100 -2 
3% Nat. Defence Loan Bt OT ae 81-2 81:2 | 156-2 
3% War Loan. san hae .. | 99-2] 302-5 
3% Defence Bonds ae ee | . 60:1; 250-4 
Treasury Bonds 411-0 | 100-0; 100-0| 100-0)... 
Savings Certificates 353°8 | +389-6 | +384-9 | 4433-9 | 1606-7 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 | ai | ae | i | Fis | 443-9 
24%, Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 | 148-3 
5% Savings Bonds, 1955-65... | 88-6 
Total of (a) (plus other 7 c 
debt)j.. 4,795 -3 | 2,892 -5 | 2,948 -8 | 3,146 -0 | 4,285 -2 
(b) Floating Debt : ge ; Di o. 
Treasury Bills 616 -0 828 -7 892 -4 | 1,427-7 | 2,211-7 
Treasury deposits........... - oe , ose 429°5 
Ways and Means Advances : | 
By Public Depts 193-9 13:1 27-9 61°5 172-3 
By Bank of England - ‘ ; ; 
Total Floating Debt 809-9 | 841-8 | 920-3 |1,489-2 |2,813-5 
| 
Total Internal Unfunded Debt | 5,605 -2 | 3,734 3 | 3,869-1 | 4,635 -2 | 7,098 -7 
Tota, INTERNAL Dest 6,616 -7 | 7,111 -6 | 7,247-3 | 8,014-4 |10,477-8 
enue = = . 
EXTERNAL Dest 1,155 -7 | 1,032 -5 | 1,032 -4 | 1,032 -4 | 1,034-7§ 
Tota, DEaAD-weEIGHuT Dest 7 772-4 8,144 -1 | 8,279-7 | 9,046 8 11,512 -5 
Funding Loan and Vic. Bds. held 
by Nat. Debt Commissioners 30-2 118-0} 116°5| 115:2 } 113-7 
Net Totat Deap-weicut Dept 7,742 -2 | 8,026 1 8,163 -2 | 8,931 -6 |11,398 -8 
| 
* 24% Consols, 24 and 23 Annuities, and Debts to Banks 
+ Includes National Savings Bonds (now about {3-3 millions) 
¢ Other debt now includes interest-free loans. 
§ Includes loans made by colonial governments to the United Kingdom 
TABLE 12.—NeET INDEBTEDNESS OF THE STATE 
(£ millions) 
March 31, | March 3], | March 31, | March 31, 
1938 1939 1940 1941 
Net total deadweight (as opp 8,026 «1 8,163 -2 8,931-6 | 11,398 -8 
Deduct external debt 1,032 -5 1,032 -4 1,032 -4 1,034 -7 
; 6,993-6 | 7,130-8 | 7,899-2 |10,364-1 
Add accrued interest on saving 7 
certificates 130-9 137 -4 143-2 | 154-3 
| 7,124-5 | 7,268-2 | 8,042-4 |10,518-4 
Deduct estimated assets 669-1 658 -5 | 669 -6 | 677-9 
. | 6455-4 | 6609-7 | 7,372-8 | 9,840-5 
Deduct Exchequer balances ..... | 2-4 | 2°5 | 2°4 2°6 
Net total 6,453-0 | 6607-2 | 7,370-4 | 9,837-9 


ECONOMIST 


allowing for the accrued interest on national savings certifi. 
cates, which is not included in the figure of principal given 
in the previous table, and after deducting Exchequer 
balances at the Banks of England and Ireland at the end 
of the financial year, and the state’s estimated assets, 

largest single item of the latter total is the £575 millions of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account; it also includes the 
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Table 12 gives the net total of the internal debt after 


Suez Canal shares (£32 millions) ; India and Burma—oy. 
standing liability for 5 per cent War Loan (£16.7 millions) ; 
Land Settlement loans outstanding (£13.2 millions) ; isgyes 
to Czechoslovakia (£6.1 millions); and issues under the 
Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 (£6.8 millions), 


TABLE 13.—COST OF THE NATIONAL DEBT, 1918-41, 
(£ millions) 
Net nominal total 


Financial of Deadweight Debt Interest, Col. (2) 
- Year outstanding at end Management, as % of 
of Financial Year etc. col. (1) 
(1) (2) 
1913-14 .... 649 -8* 19-3 25 
1937-38 .... 8,026 -1 216 -2 2 -69 
1938-39 .... 8,163 -2 216 -8 2 -66 
1939-40 .... 8,931 -6 222 ‘8 2-50 
1940-41 .... 11,398 -8 213 -0 1 87 
1941-42 .... 14,073t 257 2 l- 


* Debt at beginning of year. + Provisional estimate including 
reduction in debt effected by sinking funds. 


Local Finance 


TABLE 14.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


(4 millions) 














1937-38 1938-39 
eS me — 
Purpose Revenue Account Revenue Account | 
Capital Capital 
lan | Account | ne Account 
. } « 1 . Odl 
Potal Charges t Total Charges t 
er — ‘eee: wens = | are a ; 
Rate fund services ..... | 374-1 | 66-4 1105 | 392:9 70-9 | 1213 
Of which: | | 
Education cae ke |; 98:0 | 6-4 | 11-9 || 100-4 6-9 15:7 
Public health®....... | 75:1 | 11-9 | 17-8 || 79-7 12-5 19-4 
Housing schemes |} 41-9 32-9 53-7 || 44°5 34 553 
Poor relief ..... .| 43 |] O6 | 1°45 | 35-3 06 | 17 
Police = sa } 25-3 | 0-3 | 1-2 |} 26-1 04 | 14 
Streets | 49-6 9-3 13:1 |} 50-4 9°3 144 
Civil defence ; | eis sa : 4-6 ; 09 
Trading Services} ......| 1419 | 367 | 400 | 1484 379 | 379 
Of which : 
Water ... ss | 22-7 | 99 66 || 236 | 100] 145 
Electricity 1 Ba 15-4 | 21:5 57-5 16°3 20-4 
Gas : | 18-0 | 26 | 26 || 18-2 , 4 21 
Transport |} 24-5 | 2°8 4-6 25°3 5-0 35 
Harbours, canals, etc.| 14:1 | 4:4 2:3 |; 14-0 4-4 14 
Special Funds .... | 278 . || 302 
Of which 
Sinking funds en 15-9 eee eee 17-9 
~ *Includis g mental treatment. + Loan charges, included in total « n Revenue 


Account. { Plus general corporation estates 


TABLE 15.—LOCAL AUTHORITIES FINANCE. 








(£ millions) eae 
ee ee ee ee eee se | 
England and Wales | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 
a aa iat raed —_—_— 
INCOME* 
Total on Revenue Account* . 481-2 | 503-1 517-7 5439 
Of which rates .. 164-9 172 8 177 °3 191-4 
grants 132-9 135 °6 136 +1 1402 
Receipts from loans................. | 823 101 1 122:7 | 1298 
EXPENDITURE*® 
Total on Revenue Account ........ | 4709 | 484-6 | 5056 ome 
Of which loan charges | 100-2 | 100-7 103-7 8 
Total on Capital Account............ | 96-8 | 116-8 | 1421 1 a1 
Of which sinking fundst .. 90 | +1 | 12:1 
' 
Rateable value at start eens 293-6 | 298-5 | 304-0 | 310% 
© \1,597 
Gross loan debt at end .............. 1,451:3 1481-0 | 1,521°0 | 93-0 
Of which education ..... Liked . 79-0 74°5 82 2 q 
Sewers, etc. .........+- Se 81-6 79-3 82-3 * 
ea ks keane 6m ‘ 551-6 568 -9 600 -9 | oes 
Trading services......... iousnee | ae 484-5 490-1 | a 
Bices. in sinking funds, etc. ......... | 98-7 814 8546 
| | ‘ a oe 
* Including Trading Services. | Including Repayments. 


SOURCES OF THE TABLES 


A great many of the official sources of material relating © 
the national finances are now no longer published. Among 
those which still appear are the Finance Accounts 
the United Kingdom, the Civil Appropriation Accounts, 
the Revenue Departments Appropriation Accounts and 
Civil Estimates. 
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(Continued from page 491) 
hope of securing such a radical concession to common- 


Sar what of the major problem? What opportunities 
are there for finance to contribute some assistance to the 

of the war? It has frequently been argued in 
The Economist that the mobilisation of the resources of 
the country could have been achieved much more speedily 
and with far less human misery if there had been a 
wider extension of the principle of compensation—to be 
paid after the war. The suffering caused, haphazardly and 
without discrimination, by mobilisation measures has been 
a persistent brake on the war effort. There should have 
been an extended application of the basic formula of the 
War Damage Act. Wherever a section of the public can 
be clearly identified, in which some individuals, through 
no fault of their own, suffer much heavier losses than 
others, a scheme of compensation should have been drawn 
up, with the financial burden divided equally between 
the state and the group in question. It may not be too late 
even now for something to be done on these lines. 

But, in the main, the phase of mobilisation in this 
country is now over. The people of Britain are at their 
battle stations and the displacements of persons and 
property that are still to come will be comparatively 
minor. The chief problem now is to secure the maximum 
efficiency of the resources mobilised. What can finance 
contribute to this end? Here the region of controversy 1s 
entered. There is one school of thought which argues with 
great cogency that the way to secure maximum efficiency 
is to provide cash incentives both to manager and to 
worker. Excess Profits Tax, in this view, should be 
reduced, and all restrictions should be removed from the 
increase in earnings. It is certainly true, as a general propo- 
sition, that no means of increasing output that is normally 
available is as potent as piece-work for the workers and 
the possibility of increased profits for the owners. But 
these are not normal times, and the argument, as 
generally presented, is far too sweeping. It is to the 
managers of industry, not to the owners, that incentives 
need to be provided, and a system of individual bonuses 


for those directly concerned would be far cheaper and 


far more effective than a relaxation of the controls on 
profits in general. Similarly with labour, an increase in 
general wages might lower the incentive to added effort. 
Moreover, there is the moral issue involved in anv 
general removal of the restraints on earnings and profits. 
It is more than doubtful whether the community could be 
persuaded to tolerate the encouragement of profiteers in 
the ranks either of capital or of labour. It cannot be too 
strongly stated that large and widening discrepancies in 
spending power—even though the larger part of the 


Oaths and 


N 1745, the year of the Rising, the air of England was 

full ef invasion, and Parliament, as one of its war 
measures, passed an Act to prevent profane cursing and 
swearing. It is not at first sight clear how an Act to punish 
bad language aided the war effort of a Hanoverian King, 
but the preamble to the Act gives the clue: 

_ Forasmuch [it says] as the horrid, impious and execrable 
vices of profane cursing and swearing (so highly displeas- 
ing to Almighty God and loathsome and offensive to every 
Christian) are becoming so frequent and notorious that 
they may justly provoke the divine vengeance to increase 
the many calamities these nations now labour under. . . . 

Having cleared the ground and made plain the connec- 
tion between cursing and the loss of the war, the Act 
lays down the course to be pursued if any man shall be 
heard cursing or swearing, the action to be taken by the 
justices, constables and tythingmen, and the penalties 
to be imposed when the crime is proved. If a constable 
overhears an oath, he is to lay information against the 
offender, and, if the man be a stranger, to drag him forth- 
with before a justice. The justice, when the case is 
Proved, will inflict the appropriate punishment, and if 
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increased cash earnings cannot in fact be translated into 
increased consumption, because of rationing and limited 
supplies—are seriously upsetting to national morale. 

There is at least as much force in the opposite set of 
contentions. So long as the mainspring of society is the 
money incentive, that incentive must be left free to 
operate. But when, as in wartime, it cannot be left free 
(at least without the gravest social and moral disturbance), 
the only thing to do is to try to remove it completely. 
This is the school of thought which would, at the 
beginning of the war, have incorporated the whole popula- 
tion in the services, assigned ranks and rates of pay and 
divorced income completely from functions. The argu- 
ment would be that, so long as an industrialist acts within 
a profit system he must seek a profit for fear of making 
a loss, and that the way to free him for the task of maxi- 
mum production is not to dangle the carrot of excess 
profits in front of his nose but te relieve him of all fear 
of loss by acquitting him of financial responsibility. With 
the wage-earner, the insistence on higher earnings would 
disappear, it is argued, once it was clear that everybody’s 
remuneration was fixed. Now that the nation is virtually 
mobilised the need for adjustments of pay to give war 
workers a relatively higher reward than those not yet at 
their battle stations has largely passed away. There may 
be some truth in the paradox that the best way to increase 
incentive at this stage is to abolish it completely. 

It would be rash to pontificate upon these questions. 
But it is becoming reasonably clear that the present 
compromise is unsatisfactory—economically, socially and 
morally. At present, the greater part of the nation’s activi- 
ties is formally motivated by money incentives, but 
taxation is so high that it blunts the edge of incentive. 
Should the incentive be liberated and financial moderation 
allowed to go hang, with all the inflationary consequences 
of such an act? Or should the Government take over 
more and more of the financial responsibility of the com- 
munity, fixing wages and profits, regarding both as a 
direct charge on the Exchequer; and relying on the incen- 
tives of patriotism, emulation and command? Or perhaps 
the two are not complete opposites. It is possible to 
envisage a system in which the labour force received, 
directly from the Government, standard earnings irrespec- 
tive of the hours worked, in which profits at a fixed rate 
(e.g., the EPT standard) were similarly paid out of the 
Exchequer and in which contract prices made no allow- 
ance for either factor—but in which provision was made 
for cash bonuses to individuals for proved efficiency in 
excess of the standard. 

These are abstract questions. But they are also becom- 
ing real questions. It is very much to be hoped that some 
discussion of them will find a place in the Budget speech. 


the Man 


the justice himself should catch the sound of bad language 
he is not to wait for a formal trial but convict and 
sentence the criminal on the spot. He shall then sign a 
certificate as follows: 

Be it remembered that A. B. was convicted before me 
of swearing one or more profane oath or oaths, or of 
cursing one or more profane curse or curses as the case 
shall be. ' 
The clerk of the justices will then receive a shilling fo 

the conviction, and another name will have been added 
to the history of crime. 

As the young Pretender’s schemes went wrong, and 
George II kept the throne safe for the statesmanlike 
George III and the virtuous George IV, the Act was no 
doubt a success ; the horrid, impious and execrable vice 
was stamped out, and the divine vengeance was not pro- 
voked to increase the calamities rnder which the Realm 
laboured. But, alas, the cure was not permanent. The 
habit, though checked, was not exterminated, and 197 
years after this law received the Royal assent, men may 
still be heard to sprinkle oaths into their conversation 
and relieve their irritation with an occasional explosive 
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curse. A few weeks ago, for example, Mr Fred Walker 
(a War Reserve constable who ought to have known 
better) so far forgot his sacred calling as to make a pro- 
fane comment. He had been summoned for his rates and 
he went to the council office to pay. Asked if he wished 
to pay 4s. costs, he made his profane comment and threw 
the money at the clerk who gave him a receipt. 

So gross an infraction of the Act of George II could 
not be overlooked, and he was charged before the justices, 
found guilty, certified doubiless as having sworn one or 
more profane oath or oaths or (as the case was) having 
cursed one or more profane curse or curses, and then— 
then came the moment of real delicacy, the moment when 
the justices had to make their difficult decision, the 
moment on which Mr Fred Walker, if he is a snob, will 
look back with shame for the rest of his life. 

To appreciate the real delicacy of the justices’ dilemma 
we must go back to the Act under which Mr Walker was 
convicted. The fact is that the Act lays down a scale of 
fines to be inflicted on the convicted criminals: 


(a) For a day labourer, a common soldier or a common 
seaman, one shilling. 

(b) For a gentleman, five shillings. 

(c) For a man who is not a day labourer or common 
soldier or a common seaman, but, on the other hand, is 
no gentleman, two shillings. 


It was admitted both by the prosecution and by the 
defence that Mr Walker was not a labourer or soldier or 
a seaman. He was a War Reserve constable. But was he 
a gentleman? Should the justices temper their justice with 
mercy and hold him to be no gentleman, so that they 
might fine him only two shillings, or should they boost 
his social standing and fine him five? It would be nice to 
know how they approached the problem. Did they put 
it to him and ask him where his preference lay—whether 
he would rather pay an extra three bob and be certified 
a gentleman or (taking the cash and letting the credit go) 
get off with two bob and sink or swim with the canaille? 
We do not know. All the reporters tell us is that he was 
put into the no gentleman class and fined two shillings, 
and to-day he stands convicted of having made a profane 
comment and of not being a gentleman. 

It looks like bad luck for Mr Walker, but actually he 
was rather lucky, because the justices, if they had done 
their duty to the full, would have fined him another {2 
—eight times the gentlemanly fine. You see he was a 


NOTES OF 


Agreement ? 


At the time of writing, though his self-set time limit 
has expired, Sir Stafford Cripps has neither failed nor 
succeeded in his mission to India. Three times he has 
promised a public announcement on the state of the negotia- 
tions, and three times it has been postponed. For most of 
the past two weeks, the odds have seemed against agree- 
ment. The battle of words has mostly been around the 
Indian demand to control defence during the interim war 
period before the post-war stage of Dominion status, offered 
in the British plan, is reached ; and the British Cabinet is 
reported to have conceded an Indian Defence Minister, 
while reserving its own responsibility, and that of General 
Wavell, for defence of the Indian link in the chain of 
United Nations. But disagreement has obviously gone much 
deeper than this urgent and immediate issue. The British 
plan itself has not found favour, as it stands, from any 
major Indian group. The Hindu Mahasabha has openly 
protested against the “vivisection” of India by the pro- 
posed right of provinces to stand out of the United 
Dominion of India. The Moslem League, on the other 
hand, is dissatisfied because the opportunity for Moslem 
independence by partition is not taken far enough. 
Congress, to judge from the obiter dicta of various spokes- 
men, including Pandit Nehru—neither Congress nor the 
League has put out any official statement yet—still believes 
that the right solution is to set up a National Government 
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constable, and the Act says that if a constable should hear 
a profane oath sworn and fail to take the criminal jt 
custody he is to be fined forty shillings ; and as yy, 
Walker must have heard his own comment and appr. 
ciated its profanity, it was his duty to lodge informatio, 
against himself. So really he seems to have been guilty o 
two crimes, the first (2s.) when he swore, and the secon 
(40s.) when he failed to take himself into Custody 
Gentleman or no gentleman, he got off lightly. 

This is one of the most promising expedients for wag. 
ing time and effort that the war has so far produced, M; 
Walker’s time was obviously occupied by the case when 
he might have been digging for victory or been on duty, 
The police must have given a good deal of time ang 
thought to it when they might have been hunting pie; 
and investigating the black market. Mr Walker’s solicito; 
had to mug up the Act of 1745 and prepare the defence: 
and the justices had to hear the case and ponder their 
judgment, when they might have been carrying on their 
own works of national importance. Altogether a capital 
waste of valuable time, and one capable of great develop. 
ment. Wherever men gather there are oaths and curses tp 
be heard, and a small army of Home Office snooper 
could reap a rich harvest of prosecutions under this law 
—and endless hours could be wasted on the trials, How 
easy it is to picture one such trial. The darkening court 
house as the trial draws to its end. The haggard figure 
in the dock, the tense silence as Sir Patrick Hastings, 
counsel for the prisoner, makes his last appeal to the 
jury. 

My task, Sir Patrick says, is almost done. I ask you 
to say that my client did not use the phrase of which he 
is accused. If you do, he leaves the court blameless. If 
you do not he will be branded for life as a man who called 
a fellow-countryman a damn foo! and told him to get to 
hell out of here. But his monetary punishment will also 
rest with you, for if you find thac he is a gentleman his 
fine will be 150 per cent greater than if you find the 
opposite. It is a matter of fact for you to decide, and, ii 
deciding, I implore you to remember the evidence. You 
have been told his trade. He is a Fleet Street hack who 
writes so-called light leaders for The Economist. Is that 
the occupation of a gentleman? Above all, you have seen 
the man himself—his face, his clothes, his bearing and, 
having seen them, I defy you to put him in the §s. class 
I say you must decide in accordance with this over- 
whelming evidence and fine him only 2s. 


THE WEEK 


now, with the power after the war to settle differences 
between Hindus and Moslems without conditions imposed 
by Britain ; and the proposed right of the Indian States 
send nominated, and not elected, representatives to the 
Union assembly is opposed. On the face of it, the deadlock 
is unbroken. But the discussions have gone oa. No outright 
rejection has been published. There have been proposals 
and counter-proposals behind the scenes; and hopes 
New Delhi were higher on Wednesday and Thursday than 
at the week-end. It is hard to believe that some of the 
Indian bargainers are not trying to play “heads I wi, 
tails you lose,” knowing that Britain cannot divest itself of 
responsibility for the defence and administration of India, 
whatever the fate of these negotiations. This interpretation 
has been strongly voiced in the United States, where up '€ 
now the Indian Nationalists have been accustomed to 
for indiscriminate support and sympathy, practically as 4 
matter of routine ; and there is little doubt that the frank- 
ness of these American comments, and the personal couns¢ 
of Colonel Johnson, President Roosevelt’s envoy in India, 
have given the Indian leaders cause to think again. 
now, with no official statement from either side, they have 
appeared to be asking for more powers in defence than the 
British Parliament itself possesses, and, on the wider ques 
tion of Indian independence, to be on the brink of throwing 
away the best chance of freedom that India will ever have. 
It is a matter of deep concern for the whole free 

that second thoughts should prevail. 
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Far Eastern War Front 


The week has brought the fighting nearer India. The 
first air raids on the east coast and the attempted blitz on 
Colombo harbour were the advance guard of the air offen- 
sive. A naval force of some importance is operating in the 
Bay of Bengal, where several Allied merchantmen have 
been sunk, and an amphibious attack on Akyab seems 
imminent—it has been erroneously announced already ; 
finally, the Japanese are pushing up steadily through Burma 
towards the frontiers of India. In the Allied retreat from 
Prome, several unhappy features of the Malayan campaign 
were present again—tired, overstrained troops retreating 
hastily up narrow lines of communication without air 
support. The earlier air parity enjoyed over Rangoon seems 
to have been lost with the loss of advance aerodromes, and 
unless reinforcements can reach the hard-pressed armies, the 
defence of Burma may soon be little but a very gallant 
delaying action. In New Guinea, the initiative for the time 
seems to rest with the United Nations. No fresh Japanese 
convoys have appeared recently off the islands and the 
RAAF has played havoc with the stores, machines and 
vessels already deployed for action. Finally, the Bataan 
garrison faces what may be the last round. 


Before the Offensives 


The habitual week for spring offensives has come and 
gone. Nothing has happened, but a score of things may well 
be on the point of happening. The Germans are obviously 
anxious about a British invasion of the Continent. They 
are struggling with the problem of French leadership and, 
it is reported, strongly reinforcing the French, Dutch and 
Belgian coasts. In the Mediterranean, the scene is set for 
a massive attack on Syria or Suez—or both. It is estimated 
that Rommel has eight or nine divisions, three of them 
armoured and two of these German. Invasion barges and 
several parachute battalions have reached Crete. There have 
been heavy raids on Alexandria, and the attacks on Malta— 
the 2,o0oth alert sounded this week—have increased in 
fury. In Russia, the thaw has put an end for a time 
to any large-scale activity, but in the south the lull is full 
of the moving of men and the massing of armies. The 
Germans are bringing forward very heavy reinforcements, 
and it seems at least likely that the main blow of the new 
offensive will be aimed at Rostov. Finally, in the Far East, 
the Russians and the Japanese are manceuvring for position. 
Mr Sato has arrived in Moscow. The Fisheries Agreement 
has been ratified once more. On the surface, all is calm— 
as calm as Washington on December 6th. 


Politics and Parties 


: Sir James Grigg is appealing to the electors of East 
Cardiff as a non-party candidate ; and Mr Churchill has 
expressed the hope and belief publicly that they will en- 
dorse the new Secretary of State for War, “ realising that 
to play politics at such a time would strike a blow at 
national safety ’—a sentiment which no intelligent voter, 
in Bristol or anywhere else, can possibly find fault with. 
Yet it is only a couple of weeks since Mr Churchill himself 
Went out of his way to acclaim the Conservative party in 
specific terms as “the main part of the rock upon which 
the salvation of Britain has been founded.” Mr Arthur 
Greenwood, until lately a Cabinet colleague of the Prime 
Minister, was probably right—and certainly restrained—to 
point out, as he did in a speech last week-end, that this 
surely unnecessary tribute was “ unfortunate.” Mr Chur- 
chill is, admittedly, a Conservative, albeit a very individual 
one, but it was never very clear why he was constrained 
to become a party leader as well as Prime Minister, when 
he was summoned unanimously to save the country in 
1940. Perhaps it was necessary to nip in the bud any emerg- 
ence of a Conservative faction at a later date. Perhaps it 
Was done simply to provide a formal equipoise to the 
Labour leaders in the coalition. At any rate, neither the 
oe circumstances of the Prime Minister’s assumption 
! party office nor the requirements of wartime solidarity, 
So directly stated by himself in the message -to Bristol, 
nor his own réle among the Conservatives up to May two 
years ago would appear to make it incumbent upon Mr 

urchill, or really seemly, to characterise the Conservative 
Party as the foundation of Britain’s salvation and, what is 
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more, of “the freedom of mankind.” Not any party, but 
the people, are the rock. There is no fear of the organised 
parties endangering national safety by doing battle at the 
polls, for all of them, Labour, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, have consistently observed the party truce. They have 
in any case ceased to represent any real cleavage on funda- 
mental political issues. Presumably, what the Prime Minister 
is troubled about just now is not party politics, but opposi- 
tion in the shape of the crude harbingers of fresh political 
attitudes who are appearing at by-elections to oppose 
official candidates. The latest is Sir Stafford Cripps’ brother, 
who will support all competent Ministers and urges the 
impartial investigation of complaints against muddle and 
maladministration. Mr Churchill will not drive these irritat- 
ing portents away by himself coupling his party and the 
safety of the nation in the same breath. People vote for 
these opposers, not because they are against the Govern- 
ment or, still less, the war, but because they distrust the 
present parties, their machines, their bosses and their choice 
of candidates, and do not believe that these organisations 
are at all alive to the deep social issues of total mobilisa- 
tion for war. They will vote for Sir James Grigg because 
he has a personality, and no party aura whatsoever; and 
they will vote for no one but Government candidates when 
the Government has made it plainer than it is even now that 
its policy is, in Mr Greenwood’s phrase, “ to mobilise with- 
out stint or reserve.” 


Mr Morrison Again 


The Home Secretary is in hot water again. His latest 
dispute is over the removal of Sir Warren Fisher from his 
office as one of the Special Commissioners for the London 
region. Mr Morrison had earliér asked for the resignation 
of one of the Deputy-Commissioners for the North-Western 
Region because of his action in using Fire Service vehicles 
and petrol to take a football team from Lancashire to Dum- 
fries. Sir Warren thereupon wrote a letter, which was pub- 
lished in the Manchester Guardian, attacking Mr Morrison 
in somewhat violent terms. After an acid exchange of letters, 
in which Sir Warren Fisher was asked, but refused, to 
resign, he was removed from office. The whole matter is 
certain to come up in the House of Commons, and it is 
to be hoped that members will distinguish clearly between 
the two aspects of the matter: Colonel Blatherwick’s enforced 
resignation and Sir Warren Fisher’s dismissal. Whether 
or not Mr Morrison was over severe in the first case, there 
is no room for doubt that Sir Warren Fisher’s action was 
completely wrong and that his dismissal was, in the circum- 
stances, not only proper but necessary. A _ responsible 
Minister is entitled to satisfy himself of the loyalty of those 
under his command, and the opinion of the general public 
would be that there have been far too few, rather than too 
many, removals of men who are disqualified from holding 
office: Sir Warren Fisher is an old servant of the State. 
But the many years during which he was Head of the Civil 
Service, and fhe responsibility which he therefore carries 
for the quality of the higher ranks of that service, would 
not, on an impartial judgment, stand as powerful arguments 
in his defence now. 
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A Controller -General 


The Minister of Supply has appointed Sir George 
Beharrell as Director-General of Controls. The office thus 
created is one that has been very badly needed from the 
beginning of the war. One of the most urgent criticisms 
that can be directed against the Raw Materials Department 
is that it has not been able to see the wood for the trees, 
and a Director-General, who will presumably not concern 
himself with the details of the day-to-day policy to be 
pursued in each commodity, but with larger matters of 
organisation and long-term policy common to all controls, 
may be able to exercise a good influence. At the same time 
it is impossible not to express regret over the appointment 
to such a key post of the chairman of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, one of those semi-monopolies whose staffing 
of the Controls is by far the largest defect of their structure. 
It was known that Sir Andrew Duncan (as was perhaps 
natural) saw no objection in the great State-fostered growth 
of private monopolies. Now he has chosen to re-emphasise 
his belief in it. Henceforward, Sir Andrew will be known as 
the professed champion of monopoly. 


* x * 


Free French Recognition 


The United States Government has recognised General 
de Gaulle’s authority ovér French Equatorial Africa. The 
step, which is the same in substance as the earlier American 
recognition of the Free French in the Pacific, springs from 
Washington’s realisation of the vital military importance 
of the Free French Colonies in Africa, an importance which 
would be enormously enhanced if Madagascar were to fall 
to the Japanese. The Administration may have felt more 
inclined to take the step now that Admiral Muselier, who 
led the St. Pierre and Miquelon expedition, has resigned 
from the command of the Free French Navy. This limited 
recognition raises once again the problem of more general 
recognition for the Free French. General de Gaulle has 
pressed for it, and has called, too, for the breaking-off of 
relations with Vichy. On the latter question, only the 
American Government can decide, but there is reason to 
suppose that Admiral Leahy’s presence in Vichy strengthens 
the non-collaborationist wing. As for the former question, 
it would be difficult for the British Government to move 
to general recognition while the United States still main- 
tained relations with Vichy. The issue must surely be 
decided on the basis of its military significance. If breaking 
with Vichy now would ensure a speedier victory for Britain, 
America, and the Free French, then it would be folly to 
delay it an hour. But would it do so? Neither the Govern- 
ments nor the experts are agreed. 


* * * 


Plans and Programmes 


The latest reports of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, the seventh and eighth of this Parliamentary 
session, will serve as useful directives for Mr Lyttelton. 
One deals with the use of manpower, and the other with 
the organisation of production, but both have the same 
message—the need for “a programme at all times planned 
sufficiently far ahead.”” Mr Lyttelton’s Production and Plan- 
ning Staffs are now in a position, with the Minister’s 
Cabinet authority, to give the “unified” direction to a 
“balanced” national plan that the Committee calls for ; 
and there is reason to hope that, at last, the production 
programme will be sufficiently “informed,” on the one 
hand, of the relevant data about supplies and capacity, and, 
on the other hand, of the strategic requirements of the 


Services. Moreover, there should now be the reverse pro- ° 


cess—that is, the strategists will be informed, as they make 
their programmes, of the material resources available, so 
that they can cut the coat according to the cloth, and in 
the best style. But, conceivably, there may be one gap in this 
overdue dovetailing. The Select Committee asks for a per- 
manent body to deal with the allocation of manpower 
between the Services and industry, and among the in- 
dustries. For too long the manpower requirements of the 
Services were taken as a datum and immutable, when the 
only datum, obviously, is the’ total manpower available for 
all purposes, fighting and producing weapons. ‘(he question 
is whether Mr Lyttelton and Mr Bevin “in co-ordination ” 
can give the same unified direction and balance to this 
problem that Mr. Lyttelton “in authority” will now be 
able to give to the distribution of material factors in the 
national programme. 
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Trouble in the North 


The collective resignation of practically all the ce 
of Norway’ is another big step in the relentless struggle the 
Norwegian people are waging against their quisling Goyem, 
ment. It was not at first certain whether the rank and file of 
the clergy would follow the lead given by the Norwegian 
Bishops some weeks ago. Now the authorities are faced with 
a revolt at a level of national life which intimately touches 
every Norwegian family. The teaching profession and the 
Pastors of the Church are on strike against the dictato, 
state, in defence of one of the most fundamental of th 
rights of man—the right of parents to determine the edyg. 
tion of their children—and resistance here cannot but proy 
a rallying ground for resistance everywhere. It is not the 
most revolutionary but in a sense the .most conservative 
elements among the Norwegian people who are taking yp 
the fight for human freedom. If their stand is maintained 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be maip. 
tained—then Quisling will have to rule against a united 
front of the people he has betrayed. The struggle is being 
watched with eager anxiety and sympathy from Sweden, 
In February, the Swedish bishops associated themselves 
with the action of the Norwegian Bishops and Bishop Aulen 
preached a vigorous sermon on the sufferings of the Nor. 
wegian people. In the course of it he said: “One day the 
plea for help coming from the West may rise to a cry which 
we cannot refuse to hear.” Towards the end of March, the 
Central Board of the Swedish Public and Elementay 
School Teachers’ Association issued the following state. 
ment : — 


“The teachers of Sweden have noted with regret 
and dismay, the measures taken against the Norwegian 
teachers, and with warm sympathy have followed their 
struggle against the attempt to convert Norwegian 
education into an instrument for rearing people with 
a philosophy of life foreign to the Nordic mentality,” 


Comment.on Quisling in the Swedish press has been 
free and often violent, in spite of some much-criticised 
efforts on the part of the Swedish Minister of Justice to 
ban reports of tortures and brutality in the Quisling camps 
and prisons. But the Norwegian people cannot hope for 
much beyond sympathy. Swedish policy remains one of 
rigid and absglute neutrality which will be defended agains 
all comers, and there is no doubt that the great majority 
of the people are whole-heartedly behind this attitude, 
Although opinion is at one in condemning the Nazi occu- 
pation of Norway—as the Dagens Nyheter put it on April 
2nd: “ What the Nasjonal Samling is doing in Norway 
is aimed at converting the occupation into a conquest ”— 
it is equally united in supporting the Finns in their struggle 
against Russia. In fact, the British alliance with Russia has 
upset Sweden considerably, particularly the Swedish Left, 
which is strongly anti-Communist. Sweden’s desire for 
neutrality is thus reinforced by the country’s inability to 
get straight its ideological sympathies. It is anti-German 
as far as Norway is concerned, anti-Russian in Finland. 
One remarkable result of this divided attitude is a further 
rationalisation of the desire to maintain neutrality. “We 
must remain outside the conflict (argue the Swedes) so that 
after the war, committed to neither side, we can act asa 
bridge between Norway—fighting against the Germans— 
and Finland—fighting with them.” 


Part-Time Workers 


A further encouragement has been given to part-time 
work by a new regulation relieving employers and workers 
from paying unemployment contributions in the cas¢ 
employment begun after September 3, 1939, where not 
more than 30 hours of work in a week are involved. This 8 
an obvious and welcome concession, for since this patt 
time work is, or should be, additional work—either to 4 
person’s normal employment or to domestic duties—the 
question of compensation for loss of the part-time job does 
not arise; it is the State that is receiving benefit at the 
hands of these part-time workers, not the other way roune, 
and unemployment contribution merely seems to these 


workers an additional tax. It is ngt quite clear, in fac 


why the same concession has not been applied to na 

health and pensions insurance. There are the same com 
siderations—many of the women will not trouble to apply 
for the medical benefits, which are the only ones imme 
diately available, artd, except on the poorest prognosis of the 
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duration of the war, will not be able to qualify for pensions. 
There ought surely to be some means of enabling part-time 
workers to become voluntary contributors either for health 
or pensions or both, as is already done for workers who 
overstep the income limit for compulsory insurance, in- 
stead of imposing a compulsory payment upon them, A 
corollary to the concession in respect of unemployment 
insurance is the exclusion of these part-time workers from 
the operation of the Essential Work Orders. Some people 
are undoubtedly held back from volunteering for part-time 
work by the fear that they may not be able to leave if their 
circumstances change. On the other hand, it is difficult for 
employers to make arrangements for such work if they can- 
not count on workers being there. 


x * * 


The Church Within ‘‘ Co-Prosperity ”’ 


There seems little doubt now that the Vatican is to 
follow up its acceptance of diplomatic relations with Japan 
by exchanging ambassadors with Free China. This helps to 
rectify the anomalous position into which the foreign policy 
of the Holy See had fallen. At the same time, it is a fit 
recognition of the extent to which the Catholic Church is 
growing in China. Converts in the last twenty years are 
variously estimated at between a million and two million. 
Many of these, of course, do not live under the authority of 
the Generalissimo ; at the same time, the victory of Free 
China is the only guarantee that the widespread missionary 
work will continue. No amount of diplomatic representation 
would help the Catholic Church if “ Co-prosperity ” were to 
be triumphant. The Japanese press is already giving its own 
gloss on the new agreement. Tokio newspapers have pointed 
out that the new relations with the Vatican have nothing 
to do with freedom of action for Catholics. Religion within 
the sphere of Co-prosperity will be tolerated only if it keeps 
in step with the Way of the Emperor. Religious liberty can 
never mean liberty to obstruct any Japanese policy or 
action. Under the circumstances, it is difficult to see what 
any Church can gain by accepting formal relations with so 
totalitarian a partner. 


* * * 


Stirrings at the Board of Trade 


There are signs of increased activity at the Board of 
Trade. The new President, Mr Hugh Dalton, has already 
shown his eagerness to discover what has been left in the 
pigeon-holes and to take decisions on some of the many 
problems that he found unsolved. Coal and the clothes 
ration are two of these problems which have been taken in 
Hand. Price control is another. The criticism of the ad- 
ministration of the Goods and Services (Price Control) Act, 
1941, voiced recently by the chairman of the North Midland 
Price Regulation Committée, has not fallen on deaf ears. At 
a recent meeting of the chairmen of the Central and local 
price regulation committees, Mr Dalton expressed his deter- 
mination to act. Urgent consideration is to be given to the 
revision of the Acts on the initiative of the Central Price 
Regulation Committee ; there is to be closer liaison between 
the Central Committee and officials of the Board of Trade ; 
machinery is to be introduced for expediting decisions on 
prosecutions. A tightening up of price control is necessary 
if it is to be effective. But there are a host of other problems 
to be tackled at the Board of Trade. There is the need 
for further cutting down supplies under the Limitation of 
Supplies (Miscellaneous) Orders. And there is the thorny, 
but very pressing, problem of concentrating the non-food 
section of retail trade. 


* +. * 


The Health of the Women’s Forces 


A strong Committee is at present investigating condi- 
tions in the women’s Services, primarily from the welfare 
standpoint. In the meantime, part of the ground has been 
covered by the Select Committee on National Expenditure 
in its sixth report of the session, which deals with the 
medical services of the WRNS, the ATS and the WAAF. 
Now that the recruitment of women to the Forces has passed 
from the stage of grudging acceptance to one of urgent 
national importance, their health and welfare have become a 
national responsibility. The fact that women are now doing 
Men's jobs does not mean that they can put up with the 
‘ame conditions as men, or stand the same strain ; indeed, 

Ice life is to most women a far greater upheaval than 
to men. The Select Committee considers that the exist- 
ing medical examination is not adequate, and suggests that it 


it is 
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should be investigated by a body of gynecologists. It 
further suggests that a psychiatrist should be appointed to 
the Medical Advisory Committee of the Ministry of Labour 
with the ultimate object of eliminating the temperamentally 
unfit who so often have to be discharged. The Committee 
realises that this question of temperament is a difficult 
problem—which is, in this case, not confined to women. 
The trouble is that many of these psychopathic cases are 
border-line ones—some break down under service condi- 
tions, others do not—and a country which may depend for 
its survival on the use it makes of every marginal man and 
woman can hardly afford to take the generous course of 
eliminating both sheep and goats. Nevertheless, the occur- 
rence of anxiety neurosis, to which women in Service condi- 
tions are especially prone, should receive more attention than 
it does at present, and there seems no reason why there 
should not be a psychiatric centre for the women’s Forces 
where such cases could be treated. But perhaps the most 
serious omission in the health services of the women’s 
Forces is the shortage of real welfare officers such as exist in 
factories. Too often the officers are young and totally inex- 
perienced in any sort of welfare work. Allegations of im- 
morality in the women’s services have been stupidly ex- 
aggerated. But it would be equally silly to deny that a sex 
problem exists, or to pretend that illegitimate babies are not 
born to members of the women’s Forces. This subject is now 
being fully investigated by the welfare committee, but it is 
not necessary to wait until it reports for the Ministry of 
Labour to appoint experienced welfare officers to all large 
women’s units, who could give the elementary guidance in 
such matters which is at present so often lacking. 


* * * 


The Future of Education 


Easter conferences were not so thick on the ground this 
year. At one, of schoolmistresses, the future of education 
was canvassed, with two main themes, the parity of women 
teachers with men and the protection of young people 
against bad books and bad films. From the scanty reports, 
there is little evidence that the real issues involved in the 
next stage of democratic education came up at all—the 
overriding need to make schooling and leadership in all 
walks open to all talent, for the sake of society no less than 
the individual (stressed by the president of the National 
Union of Teachers) ; and the need to extend education into 
active and adult life. These two changes—the widening of 
the nation’s field of choice and the broadening of its modes 
of training—must come before all purely professional and 
technical preoccupations. If the spirit of equal citizenship, 
national service and individual duty can be carried forward 
from war to peace by means of a practical, working pro- 
gramme of educational reform, the schoolmistresses will 
scarcely need to license their pupils’ pastimes. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The restrictions on visits to the coast between the Wash 
and the Thames and between Hastings and Littlehampton, 
which were lifted during the close season for invasion, 
will be reimposed on April 15th. 


* 


A misprint occurred in a Shorter Note on page 462 of 
The Economist last week. Compulsory enrolment for the 
Home Guard, which formerly applied only in an area 
approximately south of a line from the Wash to the Severn, 
has been extended to the rest of the country, not, as stated, 
to the west of the country. 

* 


The quarterly return of the Registrar-General for the 
three months ended December 31st last shows a_ birth- 
rate per 1,000 of the population of 13.9, the highest in the 
fourth quarter of the year since 1936. On the other hand, 
over the whole of 1941, the rate was 14.2, compared with 
14.6 in 1940 and 14.9 in 1939. Absolutely, the number 
of births last year—586,778—was the lowest since 1933. 

* 


An Extraordinary Advisory Council, composed of dele- 
gates from the Dutch Empire, Dutchmen who escaped 
from occupied territory and Dutchmen resident abroad. 
will be set up in London for the duration to help the 
Dutch Government. As a representative body, it is intended 
to fill the gap caused by the absence of a Parliament. 
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Manning the Farm Front 


(From Our Washington Correspondent) 


Tz GAVE him a $5 raise two months ago, and every time 
I see him he talks about another $5.” That is how the 
farm labour situation is currently reported by many a 
farm operator with one or more hired men. 

Production goals for this year have been stepped. up, 
in the case of all of the chief commodities except wheat. 
The percentages of increase run from five to ten per cent 
over last year’s high totals on most crops. They strike 
highs of from 57 to 155 per cent on crops like soya beans 
and peanuts that can be used to replace former imports 
of oils. And in agriculture, particularly in such depart- 
ments as livestock and dairying, rapid expansion is a far 
more difficult process than in the industrial world. 

And the same war effort that is behind the farmer’s 
attempt to make his output plentiful is making his help 
scarce. 

For years, the country’s farms have—without recompense 
—supplied the cities with a major resource—people. The 
majority of young people in the factories at any time are 
boys and girls from the country. (Before the social security 
legislation of recent years, the farms not only bore the 
agricultural share of depression, but served as a major refuge 
for displaced factory workers who came back home for the 
duration.) 

These young people are to-day being drawn off the 
farms by a double drain. Many of the boys are of the right 
age for selective service. More of them, and many of their 
sisters, have left for war production jobs. (Chapter and 
verse on these movements is currently available in the 
first interim Report of the House of Representatives’ Select 
Committee investigating National Defence Migration.) 

Actual figures on the extent and nature of current short- 
ages are difficult to assemble ; one estimate forecasts as 
many as a million fewer workers for this harvest than for 
last year’s. There are several distinguishable categories of 
farm labour. 

There is the unpaid labour contributed to the farm by 
members of the operator’s family. This is the category 
where readjustments due to the draft and the attraction of 
factory wages are most pronounced, 

There is the “hired-man” group, workers who are 
steadily employed around—or nearly around—the calendar. 
In this group, there have been a number of measurable 
changes. By what appears to be an anomaly, the number 
of hired workers employed on February 1, 1942—<lose 
on to 2,000,000—was the highest since February 1, 1930. 
What this actually means is that the layoffs during what 
in many states are practically idle months did not take 
place, or rehirings took place at an earlier date than usual, 
because operators feared the men could not be had 
later on. (The Agricultural Marketing Service reports show 
that wages per month without board averaged $36.61, $40.44, 
$44.95, and $45.47 for the respective months of January, 
April, July and October, 1941, as contrasted with $35.27, 
$36.41, $37.18 and $36.84 for the same months of 1940.) 

The men actually hired are also different from the usual 
group—there are more very young boys and more persons 
above draft age. This change has acutely affected the hous- 
ing situation. Where the single man formerly got his keep 
- at the farm where he was employed, or boarded with a 
neighbour, the older man is likely to have a family. And 
there is likely to be no place to put it. The difficult prob- 
lem of finding a way to relate agriculture to the federal 
housing programme, on which some work had been done 
before the programme was turned to the war effort, currently 
becomes more pressing. 

A special case in this connection is the sharecropper 
system of labour-in the South. For almost a decade, stimu- 
lated in part by the AAA programmes which made owners 
eager to obtain sole right to the benefit payments, in part 
by mechanisation, and in part by the new availability of 
relief funds as a means of keeping workers going during 
periods when they would otherwise have to be “ furnished ” 
by the landlord, the trend has been away from sharecrop- 


ping to day labour. At the peak seasons of work, the 
chopping and the picking of the cotton have been handled 
by hauling casual workers out in trucks from city centres. 

This trend has now been reversed. The tyres on the 
trucks used for this purpose have always been frail ; now 
they are irreplaceable. And the people, many of them, are 
not there to be hauled; they have found their way to q 
less precarious living. 

So sharecropping is on its way back again—the landlord 
thinks he would feel better if he had quite a few people 
right there on the place. But it is sharecropping with a 
difference. Instances are cited of landlords leaving cheques 
with employment agencies to pay moving costs for a tenant 
willing to.take the job. More instances are cited of landlords 
making improvements in the shacks where they have pre. 
viously housed their croppers, to provide inducement tw 
move in. Once there, the very considerable recent advance 
in farm commodity prices means that the tenant’s cash 
return for his part of the crop will give him a better income 
than in past seasons. 


Migratory Labour 


The greatest uncertainty in the farm labour situation 
relates to the migratory workers who, until now, have 
gathered the speciality crops that require enormous quan- 
tities of hand labour for short periods at ripening time. 
Before World War I, the wheat crop was the main crop 
thus handled ; it was done by single men, bindlestiffs who 
rode the rails to the Great Plains and worked at such 
occupations as lumbering in the winter. But the post-war 
development of refrigerator cars, quick truck transportation, 
domestic refrigerators and frozen foods, plus ideas about 
vitamins that made people add many more fresh fruits and 
vegetables to their diet, induced an expansion of specialised 
truck crops adequate to supply nationally distributed de- 
mand. Most of these crops can be grown with relatively 
few workers up to the time of harvesting. Then the require; 
ments rise into the thousands overnight. In California, 
about 200,000 seasonal workers are needed to harvest 200 
different commercial products. In Texas, chiefly for cotton 
and winter vegetables like spinach and onions, neatly 
350,000 are required. Florida’s population of. floating workers 
numbers from 40,000 to 60,000 each winter and spring. 
These states are the pivots of three north-south migrations, 
up and down the Pacific coast from the Imperial Valley t 
the Washington apple country and back, up and down the 
Mississippi from cotton to sugar beets, to cherries in 
Northern -Michigan and back through onions, peaches, 
tomatoes to cotton again, up and down the Atlantic coast, 
berries in the Carolinas, truck in New Jersey, fruit i 
upstate New York, back to cranberry bogs and oyster 
packing. Where will the families that have done this work 
be this summer? And in what state are the jalopies—none 
of them better than the Joads’ truck in “ The Grapes of 
Wrath ”—which are their sole means of getting about? 


Mobilising the Labour Supply 


Various attempts to rationalise the farm labour situation 
are now at some stage of organisation. They take two mal 
forms—mechanisation, and the more efficient use of available 
labour. 

During the last war, the development of the combine 
revolutionised the wheat harvest. Last fall, when the sugal 
cane was cut in Louisiana, a certain number of machines 
were used, each of which did the work of 450 men, WI 
the additional advantage of cutting closer to the ground than 
is possible for a person swinging a knife, and _ thereby 
conserving valuable inches of the part of the cane Wi 
the highest sugar content. Work on the mechanical cottel 
pickers now in experimental production by the Rus 
Brothers and other firms will ungoubtedly be pushed. 
Dairies are making increased use of milking machines. 
the Great Plains, there is demand for a one-man outfit © 
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cut and bale alfalfa in a singie operation. Production per 
worker is now about 30 per cent higher than during 
World War I, and more than 50 per cent higher than 
during the five years before that war. The only limiting 
factor on a further projection of this trend during World 
War IJ is the availability of materials—even before the 
industrial war programme got going, farm machinery con- 
sumed 19.5 per cent of the country’s cast iron. 

It has been estimated that the production goals for 1942 
will require 102,819,000 more man-days of labour than was 
ysed in 1939. One approach to this total is to hold workers 
on the farm. Besides the incentives in cash and in kind— 
especially housing—that are being offered, a formula is 
being worked out with the selective service system to keep 
certain key skilled workers on the farms. (Until recently, 
selective service boards in rmhany areas have accepted the 
assumption that farming is something any one can learn 
overnight and troubled very little about the effect of the 
draft on the production of individual farms in their areas ; 
at the same time, few farmers asked for exemption for any 
of their help on the grounds of being irreplaceable.) 

Numerically more important than these efforts are those 
being made to use available labour efficiently. Cases exist 
where members of producers’ co-operatives have pooled 
their labour, so that hiring and assignment is now done by 
the co-op rather than by the individual farmer ; the system 
has provided a steady flow of work and thereby attracted 
workers to the steady income afforded. 

Where outright pooling is not resorted to, many areas 
are extending the old threshing ring idea to include a 
variety of other occupations. 

Along the lines of the big migrations, the Farm Security 
Administration is extending its system of mobile camps. 
These camps were originally started to meet some of the 
worst of the health and housing situations of the depression- 
migration years. They are communities on wheels—many 
of their gadgets for quick, inexpensive overnight breaking 
of camp and setting up in a new area are borrowed from 
the circus. Each camp has an office, community tent, clinic 
trailer, laundry tent, trailer equipped with showers, and 
accommodations for some 200 families. To-day, they offer 
a better living to migrants than the hovels-by-the-side-of- 
ditches which are too often the alternative. 

Most generally significant of the efforts to keep available 
man-hours from going to waste, is the collaboration just 
arranged between the Department of Agriculture and the 
US Employment Service, whereby nation-wide clearance 
of farm labour supply and demand is to be provided this 
season. In the 1,600 most important agricultural counties, 
the USES is to have a full-time office ; in the other counties 
part-time representation is being arranged. This integrated 
approach to the problem of manpower—the USES has 
previously been chiefly concerned with urban placement 
and the workings of unemployment compensation laws from 
which agriculture is excepted—affords public recognition 
of the close relationship between city and county pro- 
duction problems at the present time. a 

These various devices have been set up to make use of 
labour already accustomed to work on farms. Urban sources 
of tural recruitment also being considered: community 
mobilisation, use of school and college students during the 
summer months; organisation of a woman’s land army. The 
first has already occurred in Oregon in the interest of the 
Strawberry crop. Under the Food-For-Freedom slogan, 
ae persons may be willing to work in the fields who 
would otherwise refrain as a matter of social status. The 
effect of such mobilisation may be particularly interesting 
in the South, where the original identity between field 
worker and slavery has left its mark. The change may be 
— from both sides of the racial barrier. Recently, 
ae eee contest in Arkansas was won by a white 
one a negro schoolteacher in Tennessee put his class 
om in the fields and had them use their work as the 
ool English themes, arithmetic problems, botany 
a th facts and attitudes on farm labour are currently 

move—and so is the labour itself! 


American Notes 


War Transport 


de fee Nelson has forecast that toward the end of 1942 
~ me uction will be so great that the problem will be 
ieee © provide for its transport. Other prophecies of a 
co crisis have riot been lacking ; but up to the 
cas at least, the transport system has borne the addi- 

Strains imposed by the war effort with considerable 
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success. During 1941, the railways carried the largest 
amount of freight in history, in spite of having in use 
600,000 fewer freight cars than in 1929, the next largest 
year. This has been achieved by the establishment of 
vigilance committees to assure the promptest possible load- 
ing and unloading and most efficient use of cars. The with- 
drawal of much coastal shipping and the U-boat attacks 
along the Atlantic coast have thrown a new busden on the 
railways ; oil which was formerly sent by tanker from Gulf 
ports has now to be sent by rail. In this respect, the rail- 
ways have exceeded all anticipations, and the Petroleum 
Co-ordinator has expressed his surprise and satisfaction that 
they have been able to move eastward daily more than 
200,000 barrels. Financially, the railways are doing well, 
despite their disappointment at the rate increases granted 
by the ICC. Class I roads reported a combined net income 
in January more than 25 per cent above that of January, 
1941. The railroads are now working at near-capacity. 
Their ability to handle the increasing volume of traffic 
depends upon further co-ordination of all forms of internal 
‘transport ; the supply of freight cars ; and the avoidance of 
a labour shortage. The production of new freight cars has 
been held up by material shortages, particularly of steel 
plates, but it is now thought that the necessary goal of 
1,692,000 cars in service will be attained by October, 1942. 
The Office of Defence Transportation has begun a detailed 
survey of prospective manpower needs and shortages in 
transport, including pipe-line companies, bus and lorry 
services, Great Lakes carriers and air-transport lines. The 
greatest opportunity for improvement lies in increased 
co-ordination between the various forms of transport, which 
in peace-time were bitterly competitive. The Federal 
Government has recently assumed control over motor and 
inland water carriers equal to that which it exercises over 
the rails, in order to ensure that co-operation is carried as 
far as posible. 


India 


The British offer to India and the fact that the United 
Statcs is no longer a spectator, but a supremely interested 
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party, have brought about a striking change in opinion on 
the Indian problem. The British Government’s proposals 
have been very favourably received in America; opinion 
seems unanimous that they are fair and should be accepted. 
Indian demands for control of Indian defence have not 
received much sympathy; the position is seen as similar 
to that in the Philippines, where defence was kept in 
American hands. The New York Times, long a supporter 
of the Congress position, points out that “ The real choice 
for the Indian people is not on what terms they will settle 
for their independence. The real question is whether they 
will have a chance to achieve independence on any terms.” 
There is a general feeling that “ haggling over formulas ” 
should not be allowed to imperil the security of the United 
Nations or increase the cost of the war in American lives. 
Whether the plan is accepted or rejected, it has at least 
succeeded in making it clear to the American people that 
the “Indian problem” is not entirely of Great Britain’s 
making, and will have helped to remove one of the most 
fruitful sources of misunderstanding between the two 
countries. 


* x 7” 


Standard Oil Replies 


The denial by the President of the Standard Oil 
Company of some of the accusations made by Mr Thurman 
Arnold do not affect the broad issue of control of inter- 
national patent agreements, but the new information casts 
a somewhat kindlier light on the activities of the company. 
The allegations that Standard assisted German interests by 
building a hydrogenation plant in occupied France, and 
that arrangements with Japanese interests were sought in 
view of possible hostilities between the two countries, have 
been flatly denied. The State Department has revealed 
that Standard’s sale of aviation petrol to Lati, the Italian 
air-line to South America and Condor, a German-controlled 
line, was in accordance with the Department’s policy of 
not paralysing Brazilian communications until substitute 
services could be provided. Sales were restricted, so that 
the Axis lines could not accumulate stocks, and, shortly 
after Pearl Harbour, both lines were forced to suspend 
operations and American planes made available to fly 
the routes. It seems a pity that the true picture only emerges 
from a series of charges and counter-charges and denials, 
and that the Senate Committee was not in complete pos- 
session of all the relevant facts, particularly those concerning 
the activities of the State Department, before its proceed- 
ings were made public. The main charge, however, appears 
to stand: the company’s patents were withheld from the 
community—even after the entry of the US into the war 
—until a suit instituted by the Department of Justice was 
successful in forcing the company to disclose them. This 
is a state of affairs which no country at war can afford to 
tolerate, and legislation requiring the registration of all 
patent agreements, national or international, and empower- 
ing the Government to release for the duration all patents 
useful to the war effort, is now being drawn up. The con- 
flict between private and public interests, which has been 
so strikingly revealed in this case, is, however, not confined 
to war-time. 


Let it Roll 


Encouraging news about the production drive has been 
made public by Mr Nelson. In a report on the steel 
industry published last week by the War Production Board, 
Mr Nelson declared that the record of American war 
production was “ as remarkable as anything in our history ”; 
that the aircraft industry had been ahead of the President’s 
schedule in February, and had not fallen below it in March ; 
that the production of tanks was ahead of schedule ; and that 
the production of merchant ships was rising rapidly and 
would make possible the achievement of the 8,000,000 tons, 
of shipping which the President demanded. March reports 
rom the steel companies show record-breaking produc- 
tion, which in some cases exceeded the February figures 
by as much as 10 per cent. Labour management commit- 
tees, to consider all means of increasing production, have 
been established in more than 300 companies already, at 
the Government’s insistence, and are expected soon to cover 
most plants engaged in the war effort. Good as the record 
is, criticism has not been lacking, and Mr Nelson admitted 
the existence of bottlenecks, particularly in the smooth 
supply of materials to the aircraft industry. The scrap 
shortage continues to cause worry; the improvement in 
steel deliveries follows several months of bad feeling be- 
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tween the industry and the WPB, centring on 
priorities system ; and charges continue to be made that the 
WPB has delayed necessary conversions and allowed indy. 
tries to continue manufacturing large quotas and even 
expand their spare parts departments. Small firms hay 
complained that they cannot secure war contracts, but Steps 
have been taken to assist them. There has been a shake-yp 
in the Iron and Steel Branch of the WPB. The system of 
priorities, which has caused confusion and delay, is sai 
to be being reconsidered. Regional Offices of the WPB ar 
being established, to give local businessmen better adviso 
service On contracts and priorities than was posible when 
all information and authority was centralised in Washing. 
ton. In the new War Powers Bill, which the Presiden; 
will sign shortly, the WPB is given further powers to allo. 
cate tools and machinery, amd to requisition them from 
civilian industry. The conversion to a war footing could 
hardly have been expected to proceed without difficulties 
or delays ; what is important is that they are being dealt 
with energetically and that American production of war 
materials is beginning to roll out of the plants. 


* * * 


Iron Rations 


Substantial increases in the canning of meat, fish, veget- 
ables, and milk are anticipated in 1942, to supply the Amy 
and Navy, Lease-Lend requirements and scnool meals, 
It has been estimated that there will be a resulting increase 
of 16.5 per cent in tinplate consumption, in spite of con- 
servation measures adopted in view of the loss of tin supplies 
in the Pacific. These include drastic reduction in the number 
of sizes of cans, the banning of the use of cans for dog- 
food, beer, coffee, and other luxury items (a “ dog-food 
crisis” is said to be impending), and the reduction of the 
amount of tin used in each can. This has been fixed by 
the War Production Board at 1.25 lb per base box, from 
the prevailing figure of 1.35 lb. Quotas for tinplate, terme 
plate and long terne are being established by the Board, 
although the actual figures are not yet available. The glass 
container industry is being expanded to take the place of 
cans wherever possible. The greatest increase is to take 
place in canned meats, which in 1942 will be about 54 per 
cent greater than in 1941. The expansion of tinned fish 
will amount to 29 per cent and of milk to 27 per cent. 
The Department of Agriculture is conducting a vigorous 


drive for increased roduction and canning of 
seasonal vegetables such as tomatoes, peas, beans, 
and corn. Prices have been announced at which the 


Department will buy tinned vegetables ; canners must pay 
minimum prices to growers in order to have their goods 
bought by the Department; and help is to be made 
available to growers in obtaining fair contracts with the 
canners, and to both producers and canners in obtaining 
necessary materials and facilities. 


* * * 
. 


Shorter Notes 


The registration of consumers for sugar rationing will 
take place from May 4th-7th. All sales of sugar will cease 
temporarily from April 27th. 


* 


The Supreme Court has held that strikes by seamen of 
board a ship away from its home port are mutinous 
therefore not protected by the Labour Relations Act. 


* 


The WPB has ordered that production of electrical 
appliances such as toasters, percolators, and permanent 
wave equipment be halted on May 31st, preparatory to the 
conversion of the industry to war work. 


* 


Two rival AF of L and CIO unions in the electric 
wiring industry have jointly begun negotiations for uniform 
contracts with nine employers in New York. 

* 


A 40,000,000 dollar reduction in the price of its ordnane 
and aircraft contracts has been accepted by a middle weste® 
manufacturing concern at the instigation of a price 
ment board established to review contracts awarded at 


beginning of the war. 
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The Churches of Europe—I 


(By a Correspondent) 


Easter Day most of Norway’s clergy announced the 

resignation of their State offices and emoluments. It 

was the latest protest of European churchmen against the 
degradation of society by totalitarian means. 

This is only the latest case of resistance by religious men 
to the Nazification of European life. The position of the 
churches in German-dominated Europe presents a very 
complicated picture. It varies'from country to country. In 
Germany itself, though the churches have tried hard to adapt 
themselves to the demands of the Third Reich, they have 
not been able to avoid an open conflict with the totalitarian 
state. In most of the occupied countries, the pulpit has 
become the last open platform of national resistance to the 
invader. Over the whole range of varying circumstances 
and problems, one overwhelming factor seems to dominate: 
the deep dramatic conflict between the churches, fighting 
for their independence and sometimes even for their very 
existence, and the conquering state, with its unlimited 
ambition to control all the spheres of European life, 
material as well as spiritual. a 

The policy of National Socialism in matters of religion 
has never been clearly defined. A certain measure of vague- 
ness has been deliberately maintained for reasons of poli- 
tical expediency. There has been the famous experiment in 
paganism initiated and encouraged by Alfred Rosenberg. 
The mysticism of blood and soil has been pushed to its 
uttermost limits. Prehistoric symbols and ancient customs 
aus dem teutschen Urwalde have been revived and pieced 
together into a sort of an ersatz religion, which has had its 
influence upon German youth. It is the creed of the 
German Warrior, who finds in ruthlessness his perfect 
harmony with nature and whose mind is free from 
the humanising influence of Bible and Gospel. It 
has contributed towards shaping the mind of those 
youngsters of the German shock troops whose un- 
inhibited ferocity has horrified liberal Europe in recent 
years. But neither state nor party has so far formally com- 
mitted itself to proclaiming this as the German religion. 
The semi-official party creed is that of the so-called 
National Socialist God Believers, a strange mixture of crude 
pantheism, exaltation of physical force and worship of the 
Fuehrer ; and, while encouraging all these novelties, the 
state has avoided any open and definite break with the 
Christian churches, whose age-long influence is too deeply 
rooted in the mind of the people. Nothing is more alien 
to the Nazi method than to start a theological struggle for 
which a heavy political price would have to be paid. The 
ancient Germanic gods may be put on new pedestals by the 
fanatical sectarians of paganism ; the state still prefers to 
pose sometimes as the defender of Christianity. Catholic 
Bavaria and Protestant Prussia can better be rallied for 
various political purposes, such as the anti-Bolshevik 
crusade, by a state which has not cut off its last bonds with 
Christianity. 

Even so, it is precisely for political reasons that the 
antagonism between the Third Reich and the churches has 

growing apace. The totalitarian state cannot tolerate 
the existence of any independent organisation within its 
framework. The old political parties and institutions have 
been crushed, but the churches are still there as independent 
€s, spectres of a past which did not bow to the supreme 
State, The sufferings of the war have caused an upsurge of 
teligious feelings, and brought the people closer to the 
churches, The state has retorted by forbidding the sending 
of Christian literature to the troops at the front. 
Ecclesiastical publications have been banned. The most 
innocent papers of provincial churches have been refused 
any allocation of paper. Priests have frequently been pre- 
vented from caring for the wounded in military hospitals. 
Religious education has been restricted, and private Catholic 
Ools suppressed. A number of convents and religious 
s have been closed down. 





In some Nazi circles, there did arise the notion of unify- 


ing the Evangelical Church under the control of the state. 
To this, Martin Bormann, the successor to Hess, has given 
an interesting reply: 


The idea of building up an Evangelical Church of the Reich 
should be rejected. Any strengthening of the Evangelical 
Church would work out badly for us, We are not going to 
repeat the historical blunder of the Hohenstaufens, who 
always aimed at uniting the Church instead of splitting it up. 


Partly, at least, the policy of a state Evangelical Church 


has defeated its own end, for the political antagonism 
between Catholicism and Protestantism in Germany has now 
almost faded away. Never perhaps since before the Reforma- 
tion has the political solidarity of all the confessions been so 
close as it has become in recent years. 


The Churches’ Attitude 


In practice, the attitude of the German churches has on 


the whole been confined to passive resistance to the inter- 
ference of the State in their internal life. Protests against 
interference have been the keynotes of the pastoral letters 
of Catholic bishops and the sermons of the Bishop of 
Minster, as well as of the preachings of the Protestant 
Bishop of Wiirtemberg. But, as the struggle assumes a more 
violent character, the spokesmen of the churches leave their 
strictly confessional ground, and strike broader political 
notes. “In wartime (says Bishop Wurm of Wiirtemburg) in 
other lands and among other peoples, they try to bridge 
over gaps on the home front. In Germany, it is the opposite 
that seems to be the goal.” The demand for freedom of 
conscience and freedom of speech is being voiced from 
the pulpits, a demand that assumes a highly political 
eloquence under a totalitarian regime. The sermons of 
Bishop van Gallen, of Miinster) marked a climax; they 
contained the most courageous challenge to the rule of the 
Gestapo that has been uttered in public in Germany since 
the Dimitrov trial. The Gestapo silenced the Bishop by 
placing him under “ house arrest.” 


The significance of this opposition by the German 


churches has been questioned. The generally patriotic tenor 
of their sermons has been cited. Equally, on the other hand, 
the immediate political effect of the conflict between the 
party and the churches has been exaggerated. The German 
churches have naturally enough given their blessing to 
German arms, which merely reflects the fact that, for the 
time being, the German war effort has the support even of 
the nonconformist elements in the nation. But sermons, like 
those of Count von Gallen, which very distinctly limit the 
duty of national solidarity to the struggle against the “ex- 
ternal enemy,” and stigmatise the regime as the nation’s 
“internal enemy,” are an unmistakable crack in the totali- 
tarian edifice. Hitler himself had no illusions when he 
hurled at the churches his menacing words— 
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If there should be anyone that thinks he can break our 
front . . . I am watching him silently in accordance with 
my practice and when the moment comes I shall strike him 
like lightning ; then he will have no chance even with the 
camouflage of religion. 

The churches stand as the last spiritual link between the 
old and the new Germany, between the old Europe and the 
New Order. To the régime, they therefore present an asset 
as well as a liability—an asset because, willingly or un- 
willingly, they help to maintain a measure of unity between 
the régime and the nonconformist parts of the nation; a 
liability because they have become the refuge and the 
potential rallying ground for centrifugal forces in the Third 
Reich. It would perhaps be futile to hope that they could 
assume the leadership in the resistance to the régime. The 
issue will ultimately be decided by military and political 
factors. At some critical juncture, the dissension between 
state, party and churches may contribute towards weaken- 
ing the moral coherence of the Reich. The struggle will have 
either to break out of the walls of the churches or to 
become stifled within them. The German pulpit may prove 
to be the last free platform of a bygone epoch, or it may 
become the first one of a new era; but it is on the battle- 
fields of this war that the fate of the German churches will 
be determined. 


Portugal’s Fuel Problems 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
March 19th 


THERE is some coal mined in Portugal, low in grade 
measured by its calorific value ; there is also an abundance 
of wood for fuel. Industry, transport and central electric 
stations have, however, relied chiefly upon imported coal. 
The steady diminution in arrivals has, therefore, caused 
much inconvenience, which the restricted supplies of 
petroleum products accentuates. Private pleasure motoring 
has been stopped, and the use of cars for necessary pur- 
poses must be definitely established before their owners 
can obtain petrol. In Lisbon itself, the taxi owners have 
been reasonably dealt with—an important matter for urban 
transport, inasmuch as the only other means of public con- 
veyance is by electric tram. Lisbon has one of the best 
services imaginable, carried on under conditions of unusual 
difficulty, owing to innumerable steep gradients and streets 
of a medieval narrowness. The enforced reduction in the 
consumption of electrical energy will, therefore, mean fewer 
trams, while public lighting is to be cut by §0 per cent and 
the private use of electricity by 25 per cent—a reduction 
which also includes Government offices and commercial 
houses. Railway services have been cut considerably during 
the past six months, and though efforts are made to keep 
the various long-distance bus services running, both they 
and heavy lorries are to be turned over to gasogene-driven 
motors as soon as the individual owners can make the 
necessary arrangements. This does not, however, solve the 
problem of tyre covers and inner tubes. both of which are 
in short supply. Despite her determination to abide by an 
uncompromising neutrality, Portugal is becoming more and 
more directly affected by the consequences of the war. 


Switzerland Keeps Going 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


February 26th 


ALTHOUGH Switzerland has up to now been spared the 
horrors of battle, her economic situation has been deeply 
influenced by war conditions. This is primarily due to the 
fact that Switzerland, the centre of a continent at war, has 
no outlet to the sea; secondly, the country lacks natural 
resources and is consequently greatly dependent on foreign 
trade. This means that for Switzerland the duration of the 
war will necessarily be a period of transition during which 
she must strive to keep going. From this point of view, last 
year was fairly satisfactory. The Swiss authorities had to 
exert strenuous efforts to maintain foreign trade, and the 
results were not so bad as had been feared. Imports totalled 
2,026 million francs, compared with 1,853 millions in 1940 
and 1.889 millions in 1939. Nevertheless, imports were not 
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maintained at the same level as in previous years, for 
allowing for the rise in prices—which is considerable fo 
certain classes of goods—imports decreased by 25 per cen 
to 30 per cent in volume. Exports in 1941 aggregated ; 4 
million francs, against 1,315 millions in 1940 and 1,297 
millions in 1939. As prices of export goods rose only ye 
slightly, last year’s figures show an increase in value corre. 
sponding to a small rise in volume. 

Because of the level of foreign trade and to the heg 
demands of the home market, Swiss industry was active on 
the whole in 1941, though there were great differences 
between one branch of industry and another. The building 
industry was relatively busy, partly owing to the extension 
of public utility works, principally for national defence, The 
machine industry worked full time, and in certain branches 
there was a heavy demand for skilled labour. The watch. 
making industry also showed encouraging results, and there 
was a demand for its products in foreign markets. As regards 
textiles, the position of wool and cotton was moderately 
good owing to increasing import difficulties, but there js 
now little demand for embroidery. Silk and rayon, on the 
other hand, fared excellently, as these products are more 
and more used as substitutes for other textiles of which 
there is a shortage. The chemical industry had difficulty in 
maintaining its activity at a satisfactory level, but some good 
results have been achieved, especially by firms which have 
been able to make substitutes for products no longer 
obtainable abroad. Difficulties were particularly great in the 
aniline dye plants which require imported raw materials, 

Switzerland’s main economic concern was to find raw 
materials and transport. Export trade is being directed 
in order to obtain in return raw materials and _ food- 
stuffs. To help to solve the transport problem, a mer- 
cantile marine flying the Swiss flag was created 
in the spring of 1941, and despite its small ton 
nage it did valuable service in linking Switzerland with 
distant countries via Lisbon and New York. Another innova- 
tion was the transport of goods from Lisbon through Spain 
by means of a Swiss motor lorry service, which counteracted 
to a certain extent the shortage of shipping and rolling stock. 

Although there are many shortages, it is surprising that 
after two and a half years of war and eighteen months of 
“siege ” there is sufficient food and clothing, though at high 
prices, as the cost of living has risen by roughly 3 
per cent since August, 1939. This sufficiency is due on 
the one hand to the foresight of the Government, which 
began making reserves as early as 1938, and, on 
the other hand, to rationing, which was _ imposed 
as early as September, 1939. The only real hardship 
endured by the Swiss at present is cold; owing to the 
scarcity of coal imports, heating had to be reduced, and 
there is hardly a house in which, during this long and severe 
winter, temperature was over 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The rise in the cost of living has necessitated an increase 
in wages, while the Federal Government began last Januaty 
to raise by about 15 per cent the salaries of Government 
officials and Federal services’ employees. The Canton 
Governments, on the other hand, have not all followed that 
example or have only allowed an inadequate increase in 
salaries, and many industrial and commercial concerns— 
despite the Government’s appeal—have not yet readjusted 
the salaries of their staffs. 


Books Received 


Ideologies and American Labor. By P. K. Crosser. (London 
H. Milford. 221 pages. 14s. net. 

The Battle for Supplies. By E, V. Francis. (London) Jonathan 
Cape. 184 pages. 8s. 6d. net. 
Post-War Worlds. By P. E. Corbett. 
Unwin. 211 pages. Ios. net. 
Democracy and Finance. By W. ©. Doug! 
Milford. 301 pages. 18s. 6d. net. 

New Liberties for Old. By C. L. Becker. (London) H. Milforé. 

I8I pages. 12s. net. . 
The Irish Land League Crisis. By N. D. Palmer. (London 
H. Milford. 340 pages, 218. 6d. net. 


(London) Allen and 


London) H 


Official Publications 


Office of the Minister of Production. Cmd., 6337. 1d. net. 

Hours of Work, Lost Time and Labour Wastage. Medical Re 
search Council, Industrial Health Research Board. Emeé- 
gency Report No. 2. 6d. net. 

Additional Financial Provision for Members of H.M. Forces 
their Families and Dependants. Cmd. 6336. 1d. net. 
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German Europe 


The Totalitarian Scene 


GAULEITER SAUKEL, a leading member of the Nazi party, 
without either a distinguished career or any expert economic 
rience, was recently appointed Labour Dictator. He 
laced Secretary of State Mansfeld, who a few weeks 
rep ; 
before had taken over from Dr Syrup. Gauleiter Saukel 
was apparently called in to solve difficulties in the supply 
of labour which were obviously beyond the ability and 
limited powers of Dr Mansfeld. There are a good many 
examples in the short history of Germany’s planned economy 
where the peculiar failures of planning have forced the Nazi 
Government to create new offices with overriding powers. 

These constant changes in the economic command and in 
economic organisation are frequently interpreted as evidence 
of the growing influence of divergent groups in Nazi 
Germany’s political and economic life. The new price com- 
missar, for example, was said to be the representative of 
big finance and industry, whose most influential members 
had raised objections to the more radical policy of the old 
and “idealistic” party member, Dr. Wagner. In the same 
way it is usually taken for granted that there is in the 
Wehrmacht a group of generals whose views are different 
from those of the Nazi .party, and the Nazi party itself 
is usually said to be influenced, on the one hand, by 
moderate groups which represent industry, and, on the 
other, by radical groups which express Nazi doctrines pure 
and simple. The impression is given by these interpreta- 
tions that various separate social groups have been able to 
retain a degree of independent cohesion not very different 
from the organised party connections in a democratic 
system. 

This view is almost certainly a misunderstanding ; and it 
has caused the economic and political power of the Nazi 
regime—which is probably as formidable now as it was 
at the beginning of the war, in spite of the reverses in the 
war against the Soviet Union—to be underestimated. If 
there really were any opportunity for different social groups 
to act as separate organised forces, the Nazi regime would 
have disappeared long ago. The old generals are still there 
as military experts, it is true; but their economic position 
as big land owners no longer gives them an independent 
economic influence. Industry and finance are no longer in- 
dependently organised. The largest single social group, the 
workers, has been split up into small groups made up by 
the employees of single factories: the Labour Front has no 
more power in politics than the State Sickness Insurance, 
that is, it is nothing but an administrative organ for a 
special purpose. Politics as understood in democratic 
countries, that is, the movement and interaction of economic, 
social, religious, and ideological groups, are not possible 
in Nazi Germany. The only political party in being cuts 
right through all the different social groups. Economic policy 
has been resolved into planning on the basis of compulsory 
organisation and marketing. Bureaucratic administration has 
replaced economic initiative and competition. Individual 
initiative is still possible, but only as the soldier in an army 
is trained to use initiative within the compass of the order 
given to him. Politics, in the sense of the policy of the 
administration, are taken right into the factory by Werk- 
schena or “ political shock troops,” with special departments 
for public health, vocational education, “ strength through 
joy,” housing and propaganda. The trade unions have thus 

en replaced by a great number of different organisations 
acting in one factory only. Employers’ associations have not 
been abolished, but they have been changed into mere 
administrative bodies for the execution of production plans. 

tual party members are still a very small minority, it is 
ttue, but children, the professions and civil servants are 
compulsorily organised. In each block of dwellings a great 
Number of semi-party organisations have hold of almost 
‘very man and woman. The centralised power of the party, 
the Police and the administration, is used to Keep the 
Population split up in small groups. 

18 rough outline of the organisation of the German 
eee explains the hold the Nazi party is able to maintain 
aoe Uheoretically, the regime could not collapse 
odes few shock from outside, such as a war which 

se _ defeat. It has been proved before and during 

ph at the regime is able to exact from the people 
pegende  @ sacrifice by organisation and centralised pro- 
ad the cause there is no organised opposition, 
€re cannot be any. The totalitarian unification 





of state and party organisation, of which the regular and the 
secret police are an integral part, prevents any latent opposi- 
tion from being formed into an organisation. Military and 
economic affairs are left to experts ; but, in times of acute 
danger or great difficulties, such as the failure of the first 
onslaught against Russia or the labour shortage, Hitler 
himself or some leading party member takes over military 
or economic offices until the situation is _ restored. 
Grumbling under a one party regime is not necessarily a 
sign of positive political dissatisfaction ; and difficulties have 
been frankly put before the people to encourage greater 
efforts and greater sacrifices. 


* * * 


Food and Aégriculture.—The third winter of war has 
again been bad for the crops. German farmers and peasants 
are daily warned by wireless slogans to speed up delayed 
work in the fields. After the spring sowing is completed, 
damaged winter crops must be resown. The shortage of 
labour has grown to dangerous proportions. Goering has 
decreed compulsory work on the land; all persons who 
can be expected, because of their place of residence, age, 
health and occupation, to be able to do agricultural work, 
may be conscribed. Local agricultural leaders will distribute 
the conscripts over the farms. 

The long-expected cut in food rations was decreed at the 
same time ; the main reason is that stocks have been con- 
sumed because of two bad harvests and the possibility of 
a third poor harvest in 1942. The protracted war against 
the Soviet Union has depleted man- power on the farms and 
at the same time increased food consumption because of the 
larger army. No surplus can be expected from the occupied 
provinces of the Soviet Union. The rations of certain foods 
have fallen as follows since the outbreak of war :— 


Ounces per week for normal consumers) 


Aug April Decrease 

28, 6. in 

1939 1942 % 
Bread . ‘ ba ae 88 -2 70-5 2] 
Total meat . ; waece 24 -7 LO -6 57 
eo ie oe 14-8 7°3 51 


The optimistic rations of August 28, 1939, remained in 
force for only a short time ; but the first serious cut in the 
meat ration was not decreed until the summer of 1941. The 
complicated differentiation in German rations is shown by 
the following table: — 


(Ounces per week) 


Before After Decrease 
April April in 
6 6 % 
Children up to the age of 6 yrs 8-8 5°35 39-8 
Aged G20 16 9te. so ss cide ccs 14-1 12-3 12-8 
Normal consumers.......... 14-1 10-6 24-8 
Overtime and nightworkers. . 21 -2 15-9 25-0 
** Heavy ’” workers ........: 28 -2 21 -2 24-8 
‘* Heaviest ’’ workers ....... 35-3 30 -0 15-0 


TOWARDS THE FUTURE 


“When the war comes to an end there will be 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
people, the mainspring of whose existence will have snapped overnight, and 
it is essential that we should have an ordered scheme of what we mean 
to do.""—Graham White, M.P., in the House of Commons, 10/3/42 


What are the essentials of this 
‘ ordered scheme’ of the future ? 
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Roughly 40 per cent of the population is classed as 
normal consumers. In percentages of the rations of 1917-18 
normal consumers now receive 166 per cent of the then 
bread ration, 151 per cent meat and 159 per cent fats. 

Big towns have been experiencing a shortage of potatoes, 
which is partly explained by the long winter and transport 
difficulties. The 1941 potato crop was 7 per cent smaller 
than in 1940. Human and industrial consumption of 
potatoes increased during the year. The food situation has 
thus deteriorated, but is still far better than in 1917-18. 


Russia 


Iron and Steel 


THE war has pushed down the technique of the Soviet 
industries to a lower level than that reached as a result 
of the Five-Year Plans. The whole of industrial policy is 
now, by dint of necessity, concentrated on keeping, and 
where possible expanding, the actual volume of vital war 
production. The loss of the Ukrainian pig iron and steel 
has been the most important handicap. The Government 
has encouraged every possible effort to make good this loss ; 
an energetic search for new iron ore resources has been 
going on in the Urals and in Siberia. But all the eastern 
territories accounted for no more than about 35 per cent of 
Russia’s iron ore at the outbreak of the war. The main 
method used to overcome the shortage has been the 
economising of iron and steel ; and the industrial rationing 
of metal has been pushed to a degree of strictness for which 
there has been no parallel in any belligerent country. This 
has most affected the evacuated industries. New factory 
buildings and sheds had to be constructed on a very wide 


scale ; but the industrial commissariats have been compelled . 


to refuse metal allocations for that purpose. Nearly all the 
new works had to be carried out almost exclusively with 
timber. New electro-stations, for instance, are being built 
as open-air stations. The lack of factory buildings has 
certainly caused some wastage of machinery. 

Replacement of machinery has been cut down to the 
lowest possible minimum. The most striking illustration is 
in the oil industries, where the wear and tear of equipment 
has always been very high. A report of the Molotov Naphtha 
Trust says that, in the second half of 1941, the normal 
replacement of its metal equipment was cut down by about 
65 per cent, and a further reduction for 1942 has been 
envisaged. In some oil establishments, the reduction in 
replacement has reached 70-75 per cent. The delivery of 
new pipes has been stopped almost entirely. The Asnepht 
Combine has beaten a record by extracting 35,000 metres 
of pipes from old oil wells. 

Steel rationing has even been applied with severity to 
the last stages of war production in the output of munitions. 
Press reports speak of the elimination of steel in the manu- 
facture of some shells and bombs and its replacement by 
cast iron. Many iron works have switched over in great 
haste to steel production. A number of steel mills had to 
start production of special high grade steel for which they 
had not been fully supplied with technical equipment. 
Metallurgical plants in the Kusnetsk Basin started to 
produce armour-plate steel without making any substantial 
changes in their Martens furnaces. (The Kusnetsk works 
have become a very important source of steel supply for 
the production of tanks.) Some reports suggest that an 
intensive technical rationalisation has taken place in the 
output of armour-plate steel. It is claimed that the metal- 
lurgical plants of Gorki (another very important centre 
for tank-steel supplies) have achieved great success in 
improving the quality of armoured steel and speeding up 
its production by introducing a new semi-automatic plate- 
cutting machine. 

Transport is the other limiting factor. The distances over 
which iron ore has to be carried from the Magnitogorsk 
region, now the main output centre, to Kusnetsk, 
Siberia, or to the Volga region and the Moscow Basin are 
enormous. In iron—perhaps more than in any other branch 
—the principle of exploiting to the utmost local resources 
has been insisted upon very categorically. This has meant 
not only the collection of scrap-iron (compulsory for 
factories, schools, etc.) and putting old machinery back to 
work, but also that managers who usually relied on iron 
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Price Control.—The power of the regional price control 
boards has been extended as a result of the decentralisation 
of price control. Regional price control boards have been 
given power to close down firms for a maximum period of 
three years if offences against price regulations have been 
proved. The price commissar declared that prices have a 
key position on the home front; the policy of lowering 
prices for armaments must be enforced, but the Moppin 
up of excessive purchasing power can only be successful jf 
the Minister of Finance takes care of excessive profits and 
the public continues to save as much as possible. 


at War 


ore deliveries from outside have been asked to look for local 
iron ore resources themselves and to start exploiting them 
on the spot. Transport shortages have, generally speaking, 
imposed upon the Government a policy of industrial 
decentralisation, which aims at keeping separate regions as 
self-sufficient in industrial and agricultural production as 
possible, though any achievements in this direction can 
only partially make up for the losses inflicted by the war- 
time disruption of the national division of labour and of 
normal distribution. 

One feature of this decentralisation, with the concomitant 
return to more primitive methods of production, is the 
wide use which is being made of small artisan workshops 
for war production. These are, in most cases, small co- 
operative workshops, and they work either independently 
or as sub-contractors for the great factories. The small 
artisan workshop, the Cinderella of Soviet industries, has 
recently earned much praise in the Press for its contribution 
towards exploiting local resources and increasing the output 


of munitions. 
* 


Aircraft Production.—Figures relating to a number of 
aircraft plants in the Volga region show the following 
increases in production. In August, 1941, most of these 
factories produced 130 per cent of their pre-war plans. 
In September new plans were worked out with a view to 
raising production up to 200-300 per cent above the 
previous programmes, and it is claimed that the new plans 
were carried out by the end of 1941. A part of the 
factories evacuated to the Volga region had not yet managed 
to reassemble all their departments by that time ; but those 
that had been reassembled immediately started to produce 
spare parts without waiting for the other departments. 

The search for bauxite has been very intensive, The 
bauxite ores of the Tikhvin region have had to be tem- 
porarily written off. Some 10 years ago this was the only 
centre for aluminium supplies, but in the meantime bauxite 
ore and aluminium output has been developed in the Urals. 


* 


Agricultural Evacuation.—Masses of Ukrainian col- 
lective farmers have been evacuated and transferred to the 
Soviet Far East. Compact settlements, consisting of Russian 
farmers from the regions of Kursk, Orel, Voronezh, Ryazan, 
etc., have also emerged to the east of the Baikal, in the 
Chita region. The evacuees obtained land and started farm- 
ing ; a kolkhoz (collective farm) consisting of about 90-100 
families gets 10-11 thousand hectares. Whereas in the Kursk 
region the average land per one farming family was 10 
hectares, in the Far East it is no fewer than 120 hectares. 
The main difficulty is in getting used to the climate, In 
the Chita region only a special kind of a frost-proof seed 
can be sown. The region is, however, rich in fodder, an 
is therefore suitable for evacuated cattle-breeding farms. 
The new farming settlements have every chance to become 
more than temporary arrangements. The war has speeded 
up those great internal. migration movements that the 
Government had initiated and fostered. 


7 


War Lottery.—One of the channels of Soviet Wi 
financing is the State lottery organised by the People’s 
Commissariat for Finance. The most recent lottery brougit 
in one milliard roubles. The prizes amounted to 20 
millions, thus the net profit. was 800 million roubles. The 
prizes are in money or kind ; money prizes range from 10 
to §0,000 roubles. The prizes in kind are fur coats, watches, 
shoes, etc. The demand for lottery tickets (per 10 roubles 
has never failed in Russia. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Directors and Auditors 


HE demand for reform, for new methods and, most of 
T all, for a fresh outlook, are the order of the day, and 
while these are—or were—most urgently needed in the 
highest spheres, there are humbler fields where they are 
equally desirable. Of these, one is the whole matter of the 
presentation of the accounts of joint stock companies and 
the general attitude of company directors and auditors to 
their responsibilities. There is nothing new in the plea for 
reform in this matter. It has been pressed, with a very 
modest degree of success, ever since the habit of invest- 
ment spread from the wealthy few to a considerable portion 
of the population. What is, perhaps, new is that, while in 
the past it was urged primarily as a duty to the shareholder, 
now it is apparent that the duty is no less due to the other 
partners in industry, both labour and the actual management, 
and indeed to the whole community. The last is entitled 
to ask at least this in return for the privilege of limited 
liability which it grants to business enterprise. The need 
for reform does not stop short at the presentation of 
intelligible and truthful accounts, but to secure a real 
improvement in this field would go some way both to 
facilitate other reforms and to remove many misconceptions. 

The minimum information which must be given by any 
public joint stock company is governed by the Companies 
Acts. The methods of presentation and, to some extent, the 
actual amount of information given, are decided by the 
company’s auditors in consultation with the directors. Sub- 
stantial improvements in the Acts have been secured in the 
past twenty years, and in the same period the profession of 
accountancy has grown in stature. It remains the case, 
however, that legislative action has lagged behind the 
demands presented, while it is axiomatic that, even had these 
been fully incorporated in the new provisions, public 
opinion would have moved ahead so far as to leave them 
behind by the time the changes became law. In an attempt 
to overcome this disability of legislation, the New Issues 
Committee of the Stock Exchange has made its require- 
ments for granting permission to deal in new issues much 
more stringent, but this excellent reform has been rendered 
temporarily nugatory by the decision of the Government 
itself to provide the financial backing necessary for wartime 
extensions of physical capital. Meanwhile, the ukase against 
the disclosure of EPT provisions and the necessary ban on 
the publication of the actual nature and extent of operations 
have often been used-by directors still further to curtail the 
information given, either in the accounts or in their state- 
ments. , 

It is not necessary to postulate the increased secrecy of 
wartime accounting to find ample evidence that the normal 
company statement tells something which is far less than 
the whole truth even to those who understand it. To 
extract the maximum from accounts it is necessary*for the 
figures to be interpreted in the light of some expert know- 
ledge of the peculiar conventions of the profession and to 
make adjustments in the light of external evidence. Even 
the improvements in law and practice have for the most 
part been designed to ensure that the picture was not 
painted in too roseate hues rather than to secure an exact 
statement of the true position. The broad outlines of this 
convention have long ago filtered down to the workers. They 
are, perhaps, even less equipped than the shareholders to 
disentangle the truth, and it is small wonder if the worker 
tends to regard the necessary adjustments and explanations 
of the more instructed as “ wangling ” designed to deceive 
rather than as attempts to enlighten. Surprising or not, that 
is the case ; and the misconception is so complete that many 
of those who are engaged in doing their share to earn the 
Profits of industry believe that the absolute amount going 
to the owners of capital is proportionate to their labours, 
although all too often there is a tendency for the reverse to 

the case. Such an attitude is good neither for morale at 
the present time nor for good relations between capital and 


labour, either now or in the critical years of reconstruction. 

Past experience shows that normal legislative machinery 
is too dilatory to provide a remedy. Here, as elsewhere, 
what is required is a change of attitude on the part of 
company directorates, assisted by an alteration of the status 
of the auditor. It is perhaps inevitable that “ absentee ” 
ownership—the normal accompaniment of joint-stock 
finance to-day—should mean an inability to exercise control 
over policy, and thus to encourage the belief among 
directors—in all but a few. notable exceptions—that the 
business is theirs to do with as they will and that their 
duties are discharged by the payment of a reasonable divi- 
dend. It is quite clear that the Companies Acts envisaged 
neither such remoteness of control nor the ‘apathy of in- 
vestors as to the conduct of their affairs. It is a somewhat 
ironical position that it is quite likely to be the demands 
of labour which will persuade the director to give that 
accurate account of his stewardship which, in theory, the 
law has always guaranteed to those who risk their capital 
in the enterprise. The law never appears even to have con- 
templated that there was any such duty to the employee, 
though it is only fair to say that in some cases both manage- 
ment and directorate have realised the existence of this 
duty, and have fulfilled it—with highly gratifying results. 
It is also only fair to state that there are companies which 
give much more information than the prescribed minimum, 
just as there are others which adopt every legal expedient 
to withhold information which the law intended to be 
disclosed. 

The few company directorates who publish full and 
reasonably truthful accounts and who explain them in some 
detail both to shareholders and to their workpeople, with 
a brief survey of the main conditions affecting the past 
and future operations of the company, set an example which 
should be universally followed. It is not proposed for the 
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moment to set out in detail the reforms which are requisite, 
but leaving on one side balance sheets, the figures of profit 
should be given in such a form as to provide a test of the 
relative efficiency of the management, and the net amount 
available for the proprietors should be disclosed, without 
concealing adventitious aids or tucking away secret reserves 
against a rainy day. Further, the nature of the appropriations 
from this figure, and in particular the extent to which they 
are provisions for past liabilities or future possibilities, 
should be clearly stated. This would, of course, entail 
revealing information about the company which directorates 
have in the past considered it essential to conceal from their 
competitors. But the intelligent competitor can, if he 
thinks it worth while, secure, without much expense, more 
information than the most jntransigent workman or share- 
holder is likely to demand. 

In the execution of such reforms the auditor has a 
crucial part to play. Legally, he is the servant of the share- 
holders, who appoint him yearly. A famous judicial dictum 
defined his position as that of a watchdog, not that of a 
bloodhound. These canine metaphors are out of date. It 
is even rarer for auditors to be changed at the request of 
the shareholders than for directors to be unseated. The 
auditor does his duty as he sees it, but he tends to see it 
rather from the standpoint of the board, or at least, relying 
on the dictum, to leave with the directors responsibility for 
imperfections which offend neither the law nor the canons 
of accurate accounting. 

If the duty of the directors is to render an account of 
their conduct of the company’s business, that of the auditor 
is to make clear the financial results of operations, These 
should be stated in language which demands only the 
minimum of special training for its interpretation, and they 
should be neither so voluminous as to be difficult to 
assimilate nor so imperfect as to leave undisclosed matters 
of any considerable moment to those concerned. Finally, it 
would seem desirable to abandon the practice, usually 
considered sound hitherto, of understating the true profit 
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position. The published profit figure should be one which 
comes as near the truth as is possible, having regard fo, 
the fact that valuations of most assets and liabilities are 
matters of estimation rather than of mathematics, 

As the law at present stands, the auditors are servants 
of the proprietors. It might be that if they were asked to 
put their duty to the public first, this would conflict with 
their legal obligation to the shareholder. There js in con- 
sequence a not unnatural desire on the part of some sections 
of the profession that accountants should be given de jure 
the status of public servants. That is, perhaps, a desirable 
objective. It is less clear that it is desirable to confer officia! 
standing upon a body of people who have still to show, in 
many cases, that they appreciate the nature and extent of 
duties, very different from those hitherto performed, It js 
in fact, doubtful whether any change from without can do 
much to assist—it certainly cannot replace—a determination 
on the part of the profession to view their duties in q 
broader light. 

It is, however, virtually certain that some directorates will 
see real damage to their shareholders’ interests in the fuller 
publicity demanded, and it would be unfair to put the whole 
responsibility for enforcing reform on the shoulders of the 
auditor. He should see that the spirit, not the mere letter, 
of the law is fulfilled, but the law should insist on much 
fuller information. It is not too early to start planning 
what these reforms should be, and there would seem to be 
no reason why the relevant authority should not now 
enforce the publication of full profits, before “ secret” 
reserves, as an earnest of its readiness to assist. This would, 
presumably, have to be subject to the existing ban on the 
publication of figures before EPT, although the utility of 
this provision in the national interest is open to doubt. 
Pending these reforms, the difference between the “ best” 
accounts and the least informative is already so great that 
an insistence on a closing of the gap by improving the latter 
would, in itself, be something of a revolution. This is a 
matter for co-operation between directors and auditors, 


Finance and Banking 


Return to Abundance 


With the turn of the financial year, and the passing 
of Warships Weeks climax, the position in the money 
market has again settled down to its accustomed ease and 
uneventfulness. This week the banks have had the benefit of 
substantial maturities of Treasury Deposit Receipts. New 
TDR payments amounted to £20,000,000, aS against 
nominal maturities of £70,000,000. A substantial proportion 
of these maturities were previously encashed—mainly dur- 
ing the London Warships Week—but the balance remain- 
ing was sufficient to provide the banks with an appreciable 
excess of cash over and above the amount required from 
them in new TDR’s. The Bank return reflects the abund- 
ance of credit in a rise of £18,823,000 in bankers’ deposits. 
This is offset to the extent of £11,661,000 by the draining 
of public deposits, but an increase of £19,385,000 in 
Government securities provides additional explanation of 
the expansion in bank cash. The circulation has risen by 
£5,121,000 over the week, representing the final spurt in 
the Easter currency demand. 


* * * 


Bank of England Directorate 


The election for Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England will be held next Tuesday, and for 
Directors on the following day. Ir was announced as long 
ago as last September that Mr Montagu Norman and Mr 
B. G. Catterns would offer themselves for re-election as 
Governor and Deputy Governor respectively. The list of 
directors elect differs in one respect from the existing 
members of the Court. Mr Cecil Lubbock, who was elected 
to the Court in 1909 and was Deputy Governor for the 
years 1923, 1924, 1927 and 1928, is not offering himself for 
re-election. In his place the Court of Directors have recom- 
mended Mr Josiah Wedgwood, managing director of the 
old family business of Josiah Wedgwood and Sons, the 
Staffordshire potters. Mr Wedgwood is 42 years of age. 
His election to the Court in place of Mr Lubbock will 
further tilt the balance of representation on that body away 
from banking and in favour of industry. It is not generally 
realised how far the policy of extending the sphere of expe- 
rience of the directorate, initiated by the present Governor, 


has proceeded. With the departure of Mr Lubbock there 
will remain only seven directors out of a total of 26 drawn 
from the circle of bankers which up to the 1920’s provided 
almost exclusively the candidates from whom the directors 
were chosen. Of the balance, six members of the Court, 
including the Governor and Deputy Governor, now give 
their time exclusively to the Bank. There remain twelve 
directors, who represent a wide variety of industrial, com- 
mercial and shipping interests, and Mr J. M. Keynes who, 
perhaps, is best left unclassified. 


* * * 
March Clearing Bank Returns 


The clearing bank returns for March reveal the wide 
movements that were to be expected from the coincidence 
of the final period of the financial year with London’s War- 
ships Week. Deposits show little change, namely, a drop of 
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Mar. | Nov. | Dec. an. Feb. Mar. 
1941 1941 1941 942 1942 1942 
Capital and reserves ....| 140-1) 140-2 140-3 140-3 140-3 140°3 
Acceptances, etc......... 100-5 108 -6 lll-1 | 106 -9 101-5 | 102-0 
Notes in circulation ..... 14 15 1‘5 1°5 1-5 15 
Current, deposit and other | 
PRE Gai iectniwens 2,764 -3 | 3,208 -2 3,329 +1 | 3,221 °8 3,084 6 | 3,071°9 
Total liabilities ..... 3,006 °3 | 3,458-5 | 3,582 -0 | 3,470°5 | 3,327 °9 3,315 °7 
PN cickdecnnnnevecnie 287-9 331-7 365-9 330-2 317-8 | 3473 
Cheques, balances, and) | | 
items in transit ....... 120-6 | 119-3] 162-0] 133-7| 120:3| 136% 
Money at call .......... 131-8 | 126-5] 141-3] 117-6] 122:0| 136% 
PR i ichiesesceses 194:2 | 245:7) 171-1 157-0 | 111-5 | 1629 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 374-0} 651-0| 758-0 | 738-5| 645°5, 475° 
Investments ..,........ 821-0 | 998-7 | 998-6 | 1,007-7 |1,016-6 | 1,049°8 
Loans and Advances ....| 908-1 | 809-3 | 806-7] 811-8| 825°6| 83777 
Investments in affiliated | | 
| pee PRR as oe 23-7 23-8 23-8 23-8 23-8 | 238 
Cover for acceptances, | 
premises, etc. ........ 145-0 | 152-5 | 154-6 | 150-2| 1448) 145 
Total assets ...... 3,006 -4 | 3,458-5 | 3,582 -0 3,470 -5 13,327 °9 35,3157 


£12,747,000, but this relative stability of the total credit 
structure veils exceptional changes in assets. TDR’s have 
fallen by £170,000,000, this being by no means the full 
measure of the March changes since some of the banks 
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in the early part of the Warships Week. Some of 
< Sasshenents al made to finance customers’ sub- 
scriptions to Tax Reserve Certificates. Part of the banks 
wn participation in the Warships Week total is shown 
b the rise of £33,213,000 in investments. Advances are up 
by £12,078,000, this being the third successive rise in this 
item. The exceptional ease in credit conditions created dur- 
ing the latter part of the month is reflected in a rise of 
£29,468,000 in cash and in the steep increase of £51,481,000 
in bills discounted. 


* * * 


The Blackout Spreads 


The banks which subscribe to the weekly quota of 
Treasury deposit receipts have been requested by the 
authorities to divulge no information to the Press on the 
subject of TDR maturities. For some months past it has 
been possible to discover each Friday what were the true 
TDR maturities in the ensuing week compared with the 
nominal maturities of TDRs issued in the corresponding 
week six months previously. This information gave the 
required clue to pre-encashments of ‘TDRs and was obvi- 
ously valuable for the guidance of the money market and 
for any informed comment on public finances. It was 
information which could by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be deemed of the slightest value to the enemy. 
The only fault to be found with it was in the manner 
of its dissemination; it was a leakage in one par- 
ticular quarter and not a formal announcement made to 
the Press as a whole. The abrupt discontinuance of 
this information is a matter for genuine regret. It repre- 
sents a diminution in the already scanty statistical material 
available for the intelligent study of Government finances. 
The decision may acquire significance from its incidence 
en the morrow of London’s Warships week when the in- 
formation previously imparted had made it possible to 
gauge with reasonable accuracy how far the huge sub- 
scriptions to Government loans had, in effect, been financed 
by the encashment of TDRs. This ill-advised ban on 
valuable information should be lifted. 


* * x 


The Egyptian Money Market 


A combination of circumstances has for the first time 
brought to Egypt a short term money market of consider- 
able size and elasticity. These factors are the influx of 
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British capital consequent on the Government’s bulk pur- 
chases of Egyptian cotton, the widespread industrial and 
commercial prosperity, which has followed the local expen- 
diture of Allied armed forces, and_the exchange control 
which Egypt, as a member of the sterling area, has applied 
with considerable rigour and success. The volume of avail- 
able liquid capital has thus been seeking employment in a 
market which is not only well insulated from external 
competition, but in which the demands for longer term 
capital have been kept down to abnormally small dimen- 
sions as a result of the war. So much for the supply of 
liquid capital seeking ‘investment in the Egyptian money 
market. The demand for that capital, as was explained at 
the recent general meeting of the National Bank of Egypt, 
has, in large part, been provided by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in connection with the finance of the cotton pur- 
chases. The 1941-42 crop is being purchased on a joint 
fifty-fifty basis by the British and Egyptian Governments. 
The previous year’s crop had been purchased as to 75 per 
cent by the British Government (involving an outlay of 
£E25,000,000) and the balance by local exporters and spin- 
ners. The Egyptian Government is financing its share of the 
current year’s crop by issuing short-dated bills. These are 
offered in fortnightly tenders of £Es500,000 each, and the 
general rule has been for applications to amount to between 
two and three times this figure. The rate of discount has 
been falling progressively and is now down to 1.45 pe! 
cent. This, for Egypt, is an astonishingly low rate. 


x 


The note circulation in Egypt is rising at an appreci- 
able pace. Over the year 1941 the notes of the Nationa! 
Bank expanded from £E39,500,000 to £E§2,700,000. The 
National Bank is required by its statutes to keep a 50 per 
cent gold reserve, but by authority of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment, British Treasury Bills may be substituted for the 
gold. At the end of 1940 there were still £E6,240,000 held 
in gold. The metallic cover had disappeared by the end of 
1941, when the assets of the Issue Department consisted 
of £E51,200,000 of British Government securities and 
£E1,500,000 of Egyptian Government securities. The 
increase in the circulation is explained by the National Bank 


as due first to the presence in the country of a large Allied, 


army, secondly to the increased activity of trade and indus- 
try, and thirdly to hoarding. As evidence of the strength 
of the last of these factors it may be noted that the rate 
of expansion in the circulation was greatest in the early 
months of 1941 when the military reverses in Libya caused 
understandable apprehension in Egypt. 
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Investment 


Lower Equity Yields Once More 


The outline of the movement in share values during 
March, given last week, and based on the figures of The 
Financial News, can now be filled in from The Actuaries’ 
Investment Index. This, covering a somewhat longer period, 
the five weeks to March 31st, shows a fall of less than 1 per 
cent in 159 industrial equities, and against this has to be 
set a further improvement in bank shares and the recovery 
of the losses of the preceding quarter in insurance shares. 
Although the latter movement is due to satisfaction with 
the results disclosed, it is not, in the main, the result of 
higher dividends, for the yield has fallen by almost the 
same proportion as the price has risen. Among industrials 
the only heavy falls are in aircraft manufacturing and build- 
ing material shares, the former on the rather lower payments 
and the latter on the further restriction of output and the 
definite ban on long distance transport of such heavy goods. 
There is one substantial rise, which goes some way to 
account for the relatively favourable showing, namely in 
brewery shares. The point of greatest interest is the tendency 
for the yield obtainable on any representative selection to 
remain low if not to fall. So far as this index is concerned, 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 








Price Indices | Average Yields 
Group and Number a ee ie i ae = 
of Securities : Mar Nov. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
26, 25, 24, 31, 26, 24, 31, 
1941 1941 1942 1942 1941 1942 1942 
t 
1 " = : | - a | geo aa ! =: _ 
24% Consols (1) .....- | 138-2 | 145-7 | 148-1) 147-5 3-23] 3-01) 3-02 
Home Corpns. (4) . | 130-4 | 138-7 | 140-5] 141-3] 3-57] 3-32] 3-30 
Total Ind. Debs. (43)... | 110-0 113-9 | 115-9 | 117:3 | 4-32 4:10 | 4-05 
Total Ind. Prets.(101)®| 91-0 | 99-9 | 101-9 | 103-5 4-98 | 4-54 4°51 
j j | 
Banks & Disc. Cos. (10) 94-0 | 103-3 | 103-6 | 105-0 4-83 | 4-38 4-33 
Insurance Cos. (10).... | 86-1 99-3 95 -0 99-5} 469! 4-23) 4-09 
Aircraft Mig. (5) 46-7 53-6 | 52-7 49-1 12-41 10 -67 | 11-12 
Building Mats. (6) | 56°8| 70-9 67-3 63-0 4-99 4-02 4-30 
Iron and Steel (18) .... | 466)! 56-3 53-4 52-1 7-12 6-31 5-99 
Oil (4)...-------2..-- | 446 | 63-0] 45-2] 42-8] 5-15] 5-50] 5-80 
Total Productive (90) .. 52-1) 62°9| 61°6)| 60°6 6-54 5 26 5 26 
Home Rails (4) .....-- 33-2 41-4) 44-7) 43-1) 8-95 8-12 7-99 
Breweries (20) ... : 85-2 | 114-1 | 109-9) 113-3} 6°83; 5-31) 5 16 
Miscellaneous (20). .... 53-3 63-4) 59-1) 58-5] 5-80} 4.89) 4-93 
industrials— | | | { 
6 7 3 588 6-42 5-17 | 5-15 


All Classes (159).... 48-6 | 617) 59- 


all fixed interest sub-groups have shown a decline in yield 
except Government stock, represented by 2} per cent 
Consols. The long-standing tendency for the margin between 
yields on equities and fixed interest to narrow, interrupted 
by the inception of the Far Eastern conflict, was re-estab- 
lished last month, if only by a narrow margin. This is a 
rather better showing than one would have supposed from 
actual experience of the market during the month. It is 
possible that the “ weight” given by the index to aircraft 
and building material shares is less than it should be, and 
that the inclusion of more companies in these sections 
would make the general showing rather less favourable. It 
is, however, evident that a widely cast net gives a result 
indicating that the fall in the total of industrial and financial 
equities is approaching exhaustion, and this may even be 
the case if specifically Pacific equities are included, for 
many of these have reached a point where no one is likely 
to sell except under the pressure of need for money. 


* * * 


Australasian Stocks Unfreezing 


The improvement in fixed interest stocks over the past 
week or two has not been restricted to those of this country. 
Under the influence of the arrival of United States troops 
and materials in Australia, and of the initiative which these 
arrivals have made possible, there is gradually developing a 
demand for both Australian and New Zealand stocks. It 
is not easy to show this in terms of prices, since minima 
have been fixed for the securities of both countries, and 
quotations are still barely above these. A sale, however, now 
occasionally takes place without giving a quid pro quo, and 
some weeks back that was not possible. It is, of course, 
still far from certain what the future holds for Australasia, 





































































but the moment is opportune to take stock of the effect 
far, of Japan’s successes upon the shares of companies 
operating in the antipodes. It is reasonably certain that if 
Government stocks improve other securities will not be 
unaffected, but, in making any calculation it is necessary 4 
bear in mind that, quite apart from the war risk, there js : 
considerable political-risk. This is in all probability greater 
in the case of industrial and commercial enterprises, ang 
according to some authorities, greatest of all in the Case of 
banks, than it is in the Government’s own bonds, Subject 
to this caution, the figures given in the accompanying table 
for a representative selection of Australasian undert 
scem to suggest that a considerable period of severe inter. 


1941 1942 Mar. 9, | Apri 
Security High High | 1942’ “as 
Australian 5% 1945/75....... , 105g | 101g lol | 
» 38% 1961/66 99% | 98} 98 r 
N.Z. 5% 1956/71... 115 109 107 | 106 
» 3% 1952/55. 955 924 85 84 
Melbourne & Met. Trams 5% . 101 | 984 91 89 
Sydney 5}% Deb. 1954... 1053 101} 88 =| 87 
Bank of N.S.W. £20.. 21¢ | 18 | 15 | 4 
Bank of N.Z. ... * oail 30/- | 27 22/6 21/6 
Comm. Bank of Aust. 10/—...... 11/3 9 8 | §/- 
Dalgety £5 ote 106/3 | 91/3 66 47/6 
Austr. Merc. & Land £25 (£5 paid) | 55/- | 36/6 | 17/6 11/- 
N.Z. Loan & Mere. Agency.......... 32 a i 19 
Gt. Boulder Prop. 2/-.. rT sven I 4/10} 3/9 29 2/6 
Lake View & Star.................. | 20/ 15/14 8/9 19 
Mount Morgan 2/6... ‘ bee 8/104 | 6/44 4/6 4/- 





ruption to trade has already been discounted. Should it 
prove possible to keep the Japanese out of the sub-continent, 
and to regain the initiative in the Eurasian theatre, there 
may be a rapid change in the trading outlook, If that 
occurs the political risk will be the principal new factor in 
the situation, and it is one which it is not easy to assess, 
q@ he fall in value from the highest of last year is of the 
order of one-third to one-half for shares and some 15 
per cent for stocks with no minima, and last year’s high was 
by no means a peak, for the political risk was then already 
in being, while the possibility of an extension of war to the 
Pacific was not altogether neglected. 


* * * 


Nominee Holdings 


__ Hand in hand with the concentration of the control of 
industry in fewer hands, which was a feature of the period 
1920-39, there has gone a growth in the practice of hiding 
real ownership behind nominees. This practice, which has 
admitted advantages, has great demerits from more than 
one point of view. In the first place, it is desirable—if 
seldom admitted—that, as an offset to a great deal of rather 
irresponsible propaganda, important facts about public com- 
panies, and particularly large public companies, should be 
public property. In particular, it is expedient that dealings 
by directors and other officers in the shares of companies 
with which they are associated should be disclosed. Again, 
it is in the public interest that the company directorate 
itself should be informed if there is an attempt on foot to 
obtain voting control. In the particular case of directors 
dealing in shares, it might well do more harm than good 
if word immediately got about that such business was in 
progress. It is clearly undesirable that directors and other 
high company officials should “operate,” in a_ technical 
sense, in shares of their own companies, and to avoid this 
but permit normal dealings the use of a nominee might be 
insisted upon, coupled with the obligation to publish any 
such transaction after a delay of, say, three months. There 
are possibly other cases in which secrecy, more or less pmo 
tracted, would be justified. It seems, however, highly desif- 
able that in all cases where it is desired to conceal thet 
ownership of property, the onus of proof that such secrecy 
is in the public interest should be laid upon the buyer, 
that, failing proof, the facts should be disclosed. A necessary 
corollary would be to ensure that the true ownership 
private, as well as public, companies was disclosed and 
that companies made public the names of subsidiaty 
and associated concerns, whether public or private, and the 
extent of their holdings. 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE 


CoO. LTD. 


Points from the Directors’ Report and the Statement issued to 
the Shareholders by the Chairman, Sir George Lewis Barstow, 
K.C.B. 

The 93rd Annual General Meeting was held on 2nd April, 
1942, at Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 


ASSETS AND INCOME The assets of the Company are now 
£375,413,502, of which 94 per cent. are invested in the 
United Kingdom and the Empire, The income during 1941 was 
£56,643,498. 


ORDINARY BRANCH The net new sums assured were 
£24,803,928. On participating Policies a bonus of £1 per cent. 
will be paid on claims arising by death or maturity of endowment 
during 1942 for each 31st December on which the policy was in force 
subsequent to 31st December 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH The revenue premiums were 
£24,858,403. On participating Policies a bonus of 16S. per cent. 
will be paid on claims arising by death or maturity of endowment during 
1942 for each 31st December subsequent to 31st December, 1939. 


GENERAL BRANCH The revenue premiums were £2,620,651 
arising from Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, 
Motor Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES The total amount expended on benefits 
was nearly £4,150,000. 


SECURITY and SERVICE 
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The First Quarter’s Capital 


As in the first quarter of 1941, Government borrowing 
during the first quarter of the current year relied exclu- 
sively on the proceeds of small savings and of “tap” 
issues. There was a very substantial increase in yield during 
the later period, from £327,344,300 to £493,120,000, 
for which the warships weeks must be held largely respon- 
sible. Of total Government borrowing, the largest sum was 
raised by 3 per cent Savings Bonds, whose sale yielded 
£193,194,506 and the lowest by 3 per cent Defence Bonds, 
which brought in no more than £52,195,825. The total of 
non-Government borrowing, calculated in both cases on 
the “new basis” which includes issues by permission to 
deal, was at £2,134,300 against £2,909,900, even lower than 
in the first quarter of 1941. The bulk of this is accounted 
for by the fact that Donaldson Line and Anchor Line 
made available for public dealings £1,181,800 of ordinary 
capital privately held. Small sums were issued by a 
number of miscellaneous manufacturing concerns by 
which group no capital was raised a year ago and, 
among stores and traders, OK Bazaars issued £178,300. The 
total raised by the coal, iron and steel group was lower at 
£197,900 against £255,000 and the single issues in the 
mining and oil categories, by Associated Manganese Mines 
and Ultramar, were insignificant in dimension. Certain 
important municipal conversions took place during the 
period, including those of Bradford and Portsmouth. From 
the standpoint of Government policy, the figures, which 
are analysed below, show more plainly than ever before 
the extent to which the resources of the new issue market 
have been reserved for official borrowing. The only question 
which they raise is whether the total subscribed in Govern- 
ment loans is yet on a scale adequate to the war effort. 





















































































TABLE I—-ToTaL BORROWING (MILLION £) 


British | 






































anes of | 7 Empire|Foreign Total indices 
Years Govern}; Home Ott Total Issues 
—ice i. ame 
rations | 
1928 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) 100 
1928 .... 85-8 | 10) 47-6] 134-4 21-6 13-0; 169-0 | 100 
1939 .. 0-3 15| 14:1] 159| 3:5] 0-2] 196 11 
1940 ; | 371-8 Nil 0-7 | 372°5| O-1] Nil 372-6 | 220 
1941 | 327-3 Nil Nil 327-3 | 2-5] Nil | 329-8) 190 
1942 1493-1 | Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil | 493-1 293 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal"’ (New Basis) a 
1935 .. 30} 3:3! 57-4) 64:2) 9-1 1-4 74-7 100 
1939... 0-3| 1:5) 216] 23-4) 8-2 0-2 | 31-8 | 43 
1940 .. 371-8| Nil | 46) 2876-4) O-4| Nil | 376-8) 505 
oe 327-3 | Nil | Nil | 827-3 2-9} Nil | 330-2) 442 
1942. | 493-1 Nil | 1° | 494-9 0-2! O-1 495 -2 663 
' 
* Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TaBLeE II—Totat Company IssuEs (MILLION {£) 
ne = i 
First Old Basis | New Basis 
Quarter of |———; Seeaenete | ~ 
vom 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1939 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
i i el preeg ane } 
Debentures 3-1 Nil Nil Nil 6-3 1-0 0-2 | 0-1 
Preference 0-9 0-1 Nil Nil 1-6 0-3 | Nil |- 0-2 
Ordinary . . | 5-2 0-6 2°5 Nil | 13-5 3-7 2-7 1:8 
Total | 92| o7| 25] Ni | 214! 50] 29] 2: 
| | | \ 
TaBLE IJI—ANALYsis OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
(EXCLUDING CONVERSIONS) 
- | : mre me  e = 
' Old Basis New Basis 
First First First First 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, 
} 1941 1942 | 1941 1942 
1 | 
———_— 
£ £ | £ f 
British Government Loans | 327,344,300 | 493,120,000 | 327,344,300 | 493,120,000 
i ee | 2,500,000 Nil 2,530,100 21,000 
Estate and Land....... Nil Nil 19,000 Nil 
Pilcccewsns »«¥ke ess : Nil Nil Nil 27,000 
Coal, Iron and Steel .... Nil Nil 255,000 197,900 
Stores and Traders ..... | Nil Nil Nil 178,300 
Gas and Water.......-.- | Nil Nil 105,800 Nil 
Shipping .....-.-. ss Nil Nil Nil 1,181,800 
Manufacturing and Miscel. Nil Nil | Nil 528,300 





eov— _,—--—_——————- _— - 
329,844,300 | 493,120,000 | 330,254,200 | 495,254,300 
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Company Notes 


General Accident Shares 


_ The General Accident Fire and Life Assurance Corpora 
tion, Ltd., announces a proposal to add §s. to the paid-up 
value of the ordinary shares by transfer for this purpoe, 
from the balance of profit and loss account. The presen 
capitalisation of the company takes the form of 250,000 
5 per cent accumulative preference shares of £1 each, fully 
paid, and 2,000,..00 ordinary shares of £1 each, ss, Paid, s0 
that the total authorised and subscribed capital is £2,250,000 
and the paid-up capital £750,000 ; with the addition of 58 
to the amount paid on the ordinary shares the latter figure 
will become £1,250,000. Profit and loss account, which 
provides the required sum of £500,000, stood at £888 758 
at the end of 1940, after provision for the dividend for that 
year ; besides this free reserve, the balance sheet included 
a general reserve of £2,000,000, and an additional reserve of 
£575,000 in the fire and accident funds, over and above the 
technical reserve. The company’s position is thus very 
strong. The principal effect of the proposal under considera. 
tion should be to increase the marketability of the ordi 
shares by reducing the amount of callable capital, They 
have in fact risen during the past week from 84s. 6d. to 
87s. 6d. Accompanying the announcement, the directors 
also publish preliminary figures of profits for the year 
r94t, and the dividend, which is unchanged at 3s. 6d, per 
share. 


‘* Chartered ’’ Earnings 


_ The full accounts of the British South Africa Company 
for the year to September 30th last show that, behind the 
maintenance of dividend at 1s. 3d. per share, less tax, there 
were a number of changes of importance. ‘The principal 
source of income, dividends and interest, rose from £391,909 
to £443,205, but mining revenue fell from £283,121 to 
£261,884, while, owing to inability to export, there was a 
loss of £11,907 on estates, mainly devoted to citrus crops, 
against a profit of £17,107. This leaves a very small net 
increase, against which income-tax and NDC called for 
£275,288, compared with £181,399. After minor adjust- 
ments the amount available for dividend is £326,768, 
against £403,307, and the carry forward receives an addition 
of £17,641, compared with £42,195, earnings being at the 
rate of 8.81 per cent on the ordinary capital, against 
9.30 per cent for 1939-40, and the rates of tax 8s. 8d. 
and 6s. 9.7135d. respectively. This calculation takes no 
account of the fact that during the year £143,565 was lost 
on the sale of investments, of which £142,412 was charged 
against reserves. These investments were mostly foreign 
bonds, and doubtless the loss had accrued over a period of 
years. Actually, investments stand in the balance-sheet at 
47,943,235, compared with £7,885,831 a year before, while 
the depreciation against market value was only £475,509, 
against £1,792,996 at that time. Apart from the sale men- 
tioned above, the only important movement is an increase 
of some £237,000 in the holding of gilt-edged stocks, Other 
changes in the balance-sheet, apart from the fall in the 
reserve, are of little moment. In his statement the chair- 
man, Sir Dougal Malcolm, points out that legislation 1s 
being passed te amend the regulations governing the dis- 
tribution of the profits of Rhodesia Railways. The statutory 
reserve having reached its prescribed limit, the company 
was in the position where it could increase its payment to 
“Chartered” from £125,000 to £150,000, but must use 
any surplus in reducing rates. It has been decided to main- 
tain the “ Chartered ” payment at the lower figure, and to 
place the surplus to reserve for rates stabilisation. This 
arrangement is to run until September 3oth following the 
end of the war, or that date in 1943, whichever is earlier. 
It means that shareholders forgo a possible slight increase 
in dividend now in return for greater security against a later 
decline. The 15s. shares stand at 19s, 9d. ex dividend, 
yielding some £6 6s. 6d., subject to tax, at 8s. 84d. 


* * * 


Selfridge Profits 


Preliminary statements of earnings of Selfridge, Limited, 
and Selfridge (Holdings) for the year to January 3i 
last, appear to indicate a material expansion in trading promt, 
before debenture service and income-tax. It will be recall 
that the old company was split in two, the new operating 
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ompany, Selfridge, Limited, taking over the trading assets 
: the main building, and the Holdings company, which 
owns the whole capital of the former, taking the remaining 

ets, and liabilities which exceeded them by some 
. 00,000. Owing to the fact that the reconstruction was 
oT rompleted until after the end of the company year 
1940-41, the accounts presented a year ago are not com- 

able with the figures now given. All that appears at all 
clear at this stage is that, whereas a year ago there remained 
{25,4175 after meeting debenture charges and taxation, on 
this occasion the operating company has been able to create 
a carry forward of £24,970, and the Hold; gs company to 
realise a net surplus of £11,339. The latter figure is what 
remains out of the total income of the Holdings company, 
most of which was derived from a dividend of 6 per cent 
on its investment in Selfridges, Limited. It is also possible 
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to deduce that taxation, excluding tax on debenture interest 
in each case, has absorbed about £140,000, as compared with 
£89,032 in the earlier year. The trading profit of the operat- 
ing company for 1941-42 is given as £296,758, while that of 
the joint concern in the previous accounting period was 
£173,333. It is clear that these figures are not strictly com- 
parable, but the rise in the tax provision suggests a material 
expansion in real earnings before tax. It is to be hoped that 
the full accounts and chairman’s statement will help to clear 
up the position, which is at present extremely tangled. No 
class of capital in the Holdings company is within sight of a 
dividend of any sort, and it is, of course, evident that, after 
meeting prior charges, only the 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
ference stock, now valued by the market at around 6s. 9d. for 
a share of £1, is likely to survive the inevitable reconstruc- 
tion of capital without a severe cut. 


Industry and Trade 


Nazi Oil Supplies 

The question whether Germany has sufficient oil for 
large-scale and sustained military operations this year is 
exercising many minds. In an article in the current issue 
of Petroleum Press Service, an attempt has been made to 
assess the supply position. The effort to expand the produc- 
tion of synthetic oil and to improve the quality of the 
products can be assumed to have been intensified, but the 
measure of success achieved cannot be estimated with pre- 
cision. There can be little doubt that progress has been 
made in both directions, and the Petroleum Press Service’s 
conclusion that Germany’s coal-oil capacity may now be 
of the order of 5,000,000 tons per annum does not seem 
unreasonable. There are indications of a further shrinkage 
in Roumania’s crude oil output, but, taking into account 
all the factors capable of assessment, the supplies of Conti- 
nental Europe as a whole may be at the rate of 12-13 
million tons per annum. Moreover, non-military consump- 
tion of oil products has been drastically reduced and further 
headway appears to have been made with the use of 
producer-gas and other substitute fuels. The proportion of 
the total output of oil products available for military pur- 
poses may therefore be quite appreciable, though there is 
no basis for calculating its size. But while information 
concerning supplies, and especially the supplies of individual 
products, such as lubricating oil, is meagre, there is no 
basis for calculating military demand. If it had been at 
the rate of one to two million tons per month in Russia 
alone during the offensive last summer and autumn, as 
was estimated by some at the time, a breakdown would 
have been inevitable. But while these estimates were 
probably a good deal off the mark, military requirements 
for a large-scale and sustained offensive this year must be 
very large ; the bombing of Germany’s coal-oil plants may 
still be one of the most effective methods of disorganising 
her military machine. 


* oO * 


Welded Ships 


_ The large-scale adoption of the process of welding 
in place of riveting in merchant shipbuilding in the United 
States has been a major factor in the rapid expansion in 
output ; broadly, welding may be defined as the fusion of 
two pieces of metal by the application of heat at a tempera- 
ture sufficient to melt their edges, with additional metal 
deposited by a rod, or electrode. It has revolutionised ship- 
building technique, or, more precisely, advanced at a 
single bound the technical revolution that had already 
begun but would have taken many years to complete. Suffi- 
cient experience of welded ships appears to have been 
gained since the outbreak of war to remove any doubt 
concerning the strength of welded joints. Welded shell 
Plates are able to stand up to more buffeting than riveted 
plates and remain watertight ; this tends to reduce repairs. 
In ideal conditions, that is to say, associated with a large 
amount of pre-fabrication, welding saves construction time, 
labour, steel and building berths. The saving of stee] alone 
about 10-15 per cent. It was pointed out in The Economist 
of April 4th that the success of American methods has 
Ought adverse comment on shipbuilding methods in this 
‘ountry, but that the extent to which American practice 
can be introduced here is limited. The two most important 
tations are the absence of a reserve of labour to train 
for welding, and the fact that the British shipbuilding in- 





dustry has to rely in the main on existing facilities during 
the war. Measured by the building berths devoted to mer- 
chant ships, some 75 per cent of the American shipbuilding 
industry has been laid out during the past eighteen months 
for wartime mass production. In addition, some of the 
shipyards established before the war had been newly built 
or reconstructed on modern lines for welded construction, 
following the revival of shipbuiling in 1937. The question 
of lay-out is important. Welded mass production is practic- 
able only if a large amount of fabrication can be done at the 
head of the building berths, for which a space of* about 350 
to 400 feet in depth is ideal. In the great majority of 
British yards, many of which are built on sites chosen 
originally for wooden shipbuilding, there is insufficient 
space at the top of the berths. In spite of these limitations, 
production in British shipyads has been appreciably accelera- 
ted since the beginning of the war. Remarkable records 
have been established. The building of 10,500 ton dead- 
weight tramp ships within six months from keel laying to 
delivery is not uncommon. Twelve months was an average 
peacetime rate for a ship of this type, the peacetime “ frills ” 
having been now replaced by safety and defence equipment. 
The record achieved by the famous American Hog Island 
establishment of the last war was a few days under eight 
months from keel to delivery. Pre-fabrication, both inside 
British shipyards and at other establishments, has been 
gradually extended. Welding is being more extensively used; 
the number of welders in shipbuilding and shiprepairing 
has increased by about 50 per cent during the past two 
years. There is, in fact, no reason to assume that in regard 
to welded shipbuilding the Admiralty, which is the respon- 
sible Department, is bound by conservativism. But, in 
view of the urgent need for more ships, further efforts are 
required to improve the technique and speed of production. 


* * * 


Retail Trade in February 


The retail trade returns for February, published in last 
week’s Board of Trade Journal, reflects the smoothing that 
is taking place in the fluctuations of sales from month to 
month. Normally, there is a marked fall in non-food turn- 
over after the January clearance sales, but this year the 
decline in the average daily value of sales between January 
and February was only 8 per cent. Food sales, as usual, 
showed a slight increase during this period. Compared with 
the corresponding month a year ago, the average daily 
value of food sales shows little change, but turnover in 
other goods was I1.3 per cent higher. The increase in non- 
food sales is due mainly to the rise in prices and to the 
fact that a year ago trade was restricted by air raids. It 
was most marked in the furnishing departments, in foot- 
wear, men’s and boys’ wear, and household piece-goods. 
Apart from an increase of 26.9 per cent in central London, 
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there was no outstanding regional change in the value of 
totel sales between February, 1941, and February, 1942. 
The value (at cost) of food stocks held by retailers at the 
end of February was 4.1 per cent, and that of other goods 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
FROM CORRESPONDING MONTH A YEAR AGO 
Food and Other 


Perishables Merchandise 
o/ o 
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3.7 per cent, higher than a year ago. There has been no 
further news concerning the concentration of the non-food 
section of retail trade, a problem whose solution becomes 
daily more urgent. 

* * * 


Milk Prices 


When the new prices for farm products, based on the 
higher minimum wages, were announced on February 2oth, 
negotiations on milk prices had not been completed. Pro- 
ducers’ prjces for the forthcoming twelve months were 
announced on April 1st. They will be at the rate of 2d. per 
gallon above the prices originally announced for the year 
ended March 31, 1942. The schedule of prices is compli- 
cated, since the increase of 2d. is to be spread unevenly 
over the year to encourage winter milk production. Thus, 
for the six summer months as a whole, for England and 
Wales, the increase will be at the rate of 1.37d. per gallon, 
which brings the average price to 17.35d. During the winter 
months the price will be 29.21d. per gallon, an increase of 
2.78d. The actual prices vary month by month and region 
by region, but the maximum regional price differential has 
been reduced, according to the wishes of producers, from 
1d. to 4d. Last year an assurance was given that prices 
would be reviewed and retrospective adjustments made if 
costs justified an increase. As a result, farmers were granted 
an additional 3d. per gallon for six summer months, and an 
extra i3d. per gallon for January, February § and 
March, 1942. The increase of 2d. now includes these extra 
payments, so that the increase over what farmers have 
recently been receiving is smaller than might appear. It 
has been recognised that the system of extra retrospective 
payments, which might be compared to the “cost plus ” 
contract system, may leave room for misuse. No provision 
has, therefore, been made in the new schedule for retro- 
spective review of costs, but, nevertheless, an assurance has 
been given, that if costs change as a result of events entirely 
outside the control of producers, claims for an increase in 
price will be sympathetically considered ; or the allocation 
of the increase between summer and winter prices may be 
changed. It is probable that the increase of 2d. per gallon 
is reasonably in line with the other new farm prices. The 
County War Agricultural Committees are to watch over 
the production of milk and there is every hope that output 
will be larger this year than in the earlier war years. 


* * * 
Tea Rationing 


The Ministry of Food has issued a Press communiqué 
under the somewhat equivocal title of “Stricter Rationing 
of Tea.” The method of obtaining tea has been by the 
cancellation of coupons at any shop, and without registering 
for supplies. Tea rationing has fallen between the two stools 
of goods for which registration is required (e.g., bacon and 
sugar), and goods for which points coupons have to be 
surrendered. There has been no registration and no check 
on the retailer on the amount of tea sold. The number of 
his customers registered for other goods can only be the 
roughest guide to sales of tea. Unlike most other groceries, 
there are firms which specialise in the sale of tea, and it 
is impossible to calculate the number of ration books 
which pass through their hands. In fact, the rationing 
scheme for tea has been capable of misuse with impunity. 
Appreciably more tea has been consumed than the 
public was entitled to according to its rations. The 
mews that the scheme has been revised is, therefore, 
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welcome, particularly now that anxiety exists on the que 
tion of future supplies. Since last Monday, retailers ho 
been required to cut out tea coupons from the ration book 
Four coupons must be surrendered together for any four. 
weekly period, and purchases of tea on each ration book 
must be made only once in each period. It is to be ho 
that the next step will be that retailers will be allocated 
supplies on the basis of the number of coupons they pro. 
duce, on the model of the points rationing scheme, 
* x * 


Co-operative Dividend Increase 


The Co-operative Wholesale Society turnover for the 
year ended January toth totalled £144,307,408, £47,098 301 
of which came from the society’s own productive works 
These amounts represent increases of 0.g per cent and 4h 
per cent respectively, over the returns for the previous 
year. After meeting all expenses, and making provision for 
taxation, interest, and depreciation, the net profit for 1941 
was £3,823,533. From this the usual dividend of 4d in the 
£# on purchases is recommended by the directors, who are 
adding a special bonus of 2}d in the £ as well as an extra 
dividend of 3d in the £ on purchases of CWS products, 
These dividends and bonuses will distribute £3,723,533 of 
the surplus to the retail societies, leaving £100,000 for the 
reserve fund. The share and loan capital of the federation 
is now £92,208,874 ; the investments in British Gover. 
ment and municipal stocks stand at £115,916,935. Deposits 
and withdrawals from the CWS Bank during the past 
year totalled £925,107,241, an increase of £3,798,565. Of 
the total sales, {104,637,509 were of groceries and provisions 
which rose 2} per cent above the turnover of 1940. Drapery 
turnover ({£5,507,200) decreased 16 per cent; men’s wear 
(£3,078,280) 17 per cent, and furnishings and hardware 
(£4,146,720) 27 per cent. Sales to the Ministry of Food rose 
to £3,938,502. The value of flour from the society’s mills 
advanced 5 per cent to £8,424,670 but the weight receded 
by I; per cent to 824,214 tons. There was a surplus of 
£493,528. The product of the creameries practically doubled 
to £7,206,344 ; so, too, did the turnover of the milk depart- 
ment which rose to £10,882,273. The farms owned and 
cultivated by the CWS covered 18,613 acres and produced 
wheat, barley, potatoes, root crops, fruit and live stock to 
the amount of £591,559, making a surplus of £167,040. 
Turnover in the agricultural department was £3,276,745. 
Most of the society’s textile, footwear, cabinet and dry 
goods factories decreased their output. The decrease ranged 
from 12 per cent in the tanneries to 56 per cent in the 
potteries. The Health Insurance Section of the CWS 
reached a membership of 600,000 and is admitting new 
members at an average rate of 1,120 per week. Continuing 
its policy of local federations for special services, the CWS 
is admitting into membership the newly formed West Wales 
Co-operative Funeral Furnishing Society, which comprises 


‘societies in and around Glamorganshire. This idea of local 


federations is being encouraged in several parts of the 
country in connection with laundries, boot and shoe repairs, 
and funeral furnishing—with the trading assistance of the 
CWS. . 


* * * 


Aluminium Costs and Prices 

On April 1st the prices of a number of semi-finished 
aluminium products (rods and sections, strip, tube and 
wire made of aluminium and aluminium alloys) are reduced 
by 5 per cent, but the price of crude aluminium (ingots 
and bars) remained unchanged at £110 per ton delivered 
at consumer’s premises, against £94 before the war. As 2 
substantial proportion of Great Britain’s requirements are 
imported, the reduction in the price of semi-finished 
materials is presumably due to lower import costs. The 
reduction in prices focuses attention on the steady fall in 
costs of production resulting from the expansion in output 
in North America and in Germany. In the United States 
the price of the metal was reduced by stages from an 
average of 20 cents per lb in 1939 to 15 cents in October, 
1941. In Germany, its price fell from 160 marks for 100 
kilos in 1933 to 144 marks in November, 1934, 133 marks 0 
July, 1937 and 127 marks in June, 1941. Both in North 
America and in Germany the downward trend in costs and 
prices is likely to continue as a result of the prospective fur- 
ther increase in production. Owing to the heavy war dem 
for aluminium, the rate of world production of the metal, 
which has already passed the 1,000,000 ton mark, against 
an output of less than 500,000 tons in 1937, may fea 
1,500,000 tons this year if production schedules are fulfille 
The downward trend in prices should assist producers ® 
expanding the use of aluminium for civilian purposes after 
the war. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


LORD ELPHINSTONE’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Scotland was held within the head office, Edinburgh, on the 7th 
instant. The Right Honourable Lord Elphinstone, KT, Governor 
of the Bank, presided. 

In submitting the directors’ report, the chairman said: My 
Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I assume that, as usual, we may 
hold as read the report by the court of directors of the affairs 
of the bank as at February 28th last, a copy of which you have 
all no doubt received. 

The conditions during the past year have been difficult and 
strenuous for everyone, and as a bank we have taken our full 
share of the common burdens imposed by war and in contributing 
to the national effort by the essential banking services we have 
rendered to the community. It is probable we may meet even 
more difficult days ahead but like everyone else in the country 
I would like to emphasise that in our personal as well as in our 
business affairs we are ready with cheerfulness and courage to 
accept and carry out whatever tasks, services and sacrifices may 
be necessary to bring us through to victory. 


THE BANK'S BALANCE SHEET 


The balance-sheet figures continue to reflect the changes due to 
war conditions which are familiar to those who keep closely in 
touch with banking trends in these days. Our deposits at 
{50,593,844 again show an expansion over last year’s figures, this 
time to the extent of £2,997,738. The expansion is largely due, 
as you are aware, to the increasing Government expenditure for 
war purposes and to the contraction and restriction of commodity 
stocks and supplies in many trades which war conditions have 
brought about. For the greater part of the bank’s year the expan- 
sion was a growing one and our deposit figures reached a total 
considerably higher than that of February 28th. But in the last 
month or two of our year in addition to the usual seasonal with- 
drawals by our customers for payment of taxes—an increased 
amount no doubt under present conditions—there were further 
considerable withdrawals to take up the new Treasury issue of 
lax reserve certificates. Both factors combined to make us share 
in the substantial drain upon deposits—for the time being ac 
any rate—common to all the banks, 

The note circulation shows an increase of {1,104,646 due 
doubtless in the main to the reason which has led to larger bank 
deposits, viz., the increasing Government war disbursements. 
Possibly, however, to some extent the increase is the result of 
a wartime habit acquired by many people of carrying about with 
them or holding in their homes a greater quantity of notes than 
they would normally do. The practice is an unwise one in every 
way and such holders of bank notes of whatever sort are urged to 
turn them to their bank accounts so that they may be available 
there as deposits for lending to the Government for the war effort. 


The fluctuations in the items drafts issued and acceptances 
present day-to-day changes in customers’ requirements. 


LIQUID ASSETS 


A strong liquid position is very necessary in present times and 
our liquid assets are consequently well maintained. Cash, bank 
balances, che 
bills discounted (including £525,000 of Treasury bills) amount to 
£14,870,053, as against our liabilities to the public of £61,942,452. 
T 1s in addition the further liquid asset of £5,500,000 
Teasury deposit receipts available for discount at any time to 
“ver any emergency needs, and there are as well our investments 
32,431,738 which show an increase of over £3,000,000, giving 


ques in transitu, money at call and short notice, and . 


a total of £52,801,792 in liquid assets against our liabilities to 
the public, 


ADVANCES 


Our advances show a decrease of £555,115 at £9,062,132. A 
decrease was to be expected on account of wartime conditions. 
While accommodation is being given by us liberally in directions 
where this is required for the production of war supplies and 
food, the extent to which the Government itself finances war 
production and has restricted the supply of goods of all sorts for 
home consumption limits the needs of many of our customers 
for advances. That the decrease should be in the circumstances 
a comparatively small one is satisfactory. All bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for. Looking to the increase in 
our deposits and the decrease in our advances, an increase in 
our investments is a natural result. The value of our investments 
is considerably more than the figure of £32,431,738 at which 
they stand in our books. 


BANK'S PREMISES AND HERITABLE PROPERTY 


The bank’s property all over the country has been maintained 
in good condition, The damage sustained by our properties from 
dir raids as a whole has not been great. The properties stand in 
our books at £483,900 which we regard as much below the actual 
value. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


The nett profits are £21,260 down at £232,645. A decrease in 
profits was to be expected from the fact that our expenses have 
increased considerably, particularly in staff remuneration and taxa- 
tion. A contributing factor, too, is the small rate of interest 
earned on our more liquid assets. 


"SOO TE PROEE GID... ci cvececics Pes chi gt ones £232,645 
Add the balance from last year 155,572 
388,217 
Deduct :— 
Applied to reserve for contingencies ......... £70,000 
Transferred to trustees for officers’ pension 
fund peckekWisal ceameaneieneunaiia dese, 30,000 
Dividend at II per cent, per annum, less 
mcome-tax 132,000 
232,000 
Leaving to be carried forward eae tahiees £156,217 


BANK STAFF 


Of the men on the staff of the bank §46 have left for military 
service and at the moment a further call upon us is being made 
under which we shall be left with 45 per cent. only of the number 
of men on our pre-war staff. As time goes on still further calls 
are likely to be made upon us. It is with regret that we record 
that of the men who have gone on service eleven have made the 
supreme sacrifice and we pay a tribute of honour to their memory. 
Ten are prisoners of war. Fourteen have been discharged from 
the Forces as unfit for further service on account of wounds and 
other causes. They have been reinstated in the bank’s service. 
One member who, as I mentioned last year, had received the 
Military Cross for bravery in action has since been appointed 
to a spell of duty as personal aide-de-camp to his commander-in- 
chief. We offer him our further congratulations upon this addi- 
tional honour. 

To all of our staff, both men and women on national service, 
we send greetings from this meeting. 
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Our remaining permanent staff and our temporary staff have 
continued to respond in an admirable manner to the task of 
carrying on the essential services the bank affords to the public 
under difficult conditions and to them we express our thanks and 
appreciation. Most of these in addition to their bank duties are 
engaged in their’ spare time in voluntary work with one or other 
of the branches of national service, and we appreciate with grati- 
tude their devotion to duty and their service to the country. 

I have now pleasure in moving that the report and balance- 
sheet, as submitted, be adopted, and that a dividend for the past 
half-year at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, less income-tax, 
be now declared payable on 1§th current, making with the divi- 
dend paid in October last, 11 per cent. for the year, less income-tax. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Lord Elphinstone, KT, and The Lord Henry Scott were 
unanimously re-elected Governor and Deputy-Governor respec- 
tively for the current year. 

Mr James Gourlay, BSc, Colonel Norman Kennedy, CBE, DSO, 
TD, and Mr Archibald Gray Robertson Brown, FFA, FRSE, were 
re-elected ordinary directors. : 

Mr H. L. Usher, CA, and Mr R. Arthur Morrison, CA, were 
reappointed to conduct the audit of the bank’s books for the 
current year, and a vote of thanks to the chairman terminated 
the meeting. 


WESLEYAN AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


The one hundred and first annual general meeting of this Society 
was held, on the 7th instant, in Birmingham. 

Mr Arthur L. Hunt, FSS, FCII (chairman and managing 
director), said that the Government rightly insisted that every 
man and woman in the country should save as much as possible 
and lend for the war effort. It was also true that every premium 
for any of the usual types of life policy was to a large extent an 
indirect loan to the Government for the simple reason that the 
insurance offices were giving the maximum support to Govern- 
ment new issues. 

He was able to report greatly improved new business figures. 
In the ordinary department 6,828 policies had been issued for a 
total sum of £1,041,594, compared with 3,480 policies in 1940 
for £528,482. In the industrial department 117,354° policies had 
been issued for a total sum assured of £2,826,894, compared with 
132,575 policies in 1940 for £2,796,927. A feature of the year, 
however, was the relatively small number of policies given up. 
In consequence the total of premiums collectable had increased 
by £54,260 per annum, a greater increase than had been recorded 
in any year since 1920. In the Fire and General Department the 
premium income increased by £4,901 to £51,406. The total 
premium income for all departments amounted to £2,330,066. 

The total assets stood at £17,987,542. They had increased in 
market value during the year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


JOHN BARKER AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting of John Barker & 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 9th instant, in London. 
Mr Trevor A. Bowen, DL, JP (chairman and joint managing 
director), said that the net profit of £253,748 compared with 
£196,897 for the previous year, an increase of £56,850, a result 
which the directors considered a satisfactory conclusion to a most 
difficult trading year. ‘ 
The problems confronting them at the beginning of the financial 
year had been rationing, registration and quotas, Limitation of 
Supplies Order, and the Purchase Tax. To those there had since 
been added further obligations such as clothes rationing by the 
coupon system, followed by points rationing for foods, and more 
recently the complicated classification of utility goods with prices 
fixed at a level which barely covered expenses. If one added to 
those the constant flow of control orders from the various 
Ministries, the difficulty of obtaining supplies even up to their 
quota, drastic packing and now transport restrictions and the 
increasing shortage of staff, he thought shareholders would agree 
that trading to-day was no easy matter. They were not in any way 
daunted by the threatening prospect, but it would be folly on his 
part to express undue optimism in view of present conditions. 
The report was unanimously adopted and a final dividend of 
10 per cent. on the ordinary- shares, making 10 per cent. for the 
year, was approved. 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


INTERIM BONUS RATES MAINTAINED 


The following is a summary of the address submitted by the 
chairman, Mr Robert E. Dickinson, at the annual meeting of the 
National Provident Institution held, on the 7th instant, in London, 

The report now before you shows a further falling off in our 
new business activities, and this is due chiefly to the fact that 
our new business organisation consisted of a comparatively yOung 
staff, and it has suffered unduly by the demands of national service 

Perhaps the chief point in which you will be interested is the 
valuation of our assets, and here I can report a very healthy posi. 
tion. In the case of our Stock Exchange securities, at the end of 
the year there was a substantial margin in our favour between the 
book values and the market values. Our other assets cannot be 
valued so readily, but you will remember that we have a contin. 
gency reserve of £200,000 to meet any losses or depreciation dy 
to the war or other causes, and this we believe is at present suff. 
cient for the purpose. 

Our total holding of British Government securities stands jp 
the books at nearly £2,500,000, and since the outbreak of the war 
our total investments in war loans have exceeded £800,000. 

The investment of such large sums at comparatively low rates 
of interest, often in place of money previously earning a higher 
rate of interest, must, apart from other causes, result in a reduc. 
tion in our interest yield. For 1941 the gross rate earned on our 
funds was £4 18s. 7d. per cent., as compared with £5 1s, 6d, per 
cent. for 1940, and our net rate of interest after deduction of 
income-tax fell similarly from £3 11s. §d. per cent. in 1940 
£3 9s. 2d. per cent. in 1941. 

We have decided to continue to allow interim bonuses for the 
present. on full profit policies becoming claims by death or on 
maturity by survival at the same rates as last year. In the case 
of whole life policies the rate of interim bonus is £2 per cent, per 
annum in respect of premiums paid for the years 1937-39, and 
£1 IOs. per cent. per annum in respect of subsequent premiums. 
In the case of endowment assurances the rates vary with the 
maturity age of the policy. 


UNITED SERDANG (SUMATRA) RUBBER 
PLANTATIONS, LIMITED 


MR H. ERIC MILLER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of this company 
will be held in London on the 16th instant. 

The following is an extract from the statement by the chairman, 
Mr H. Eric Miller, which was circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended August 31, 1941 : — 

The rubber crop accounted for, over 14,500,000 Ibs., is easily 
the largest in the company’s history, and is evidence that we pulled 
our full weight in the endeavours made by the rubber-producing 
industry to place at the disposal of this country and its Allies the 
largest possible quantity .of one of the primary war requirements 

The credit balance on profit and loss account brought in from 
1939-40 is £97,587, to which has to be added the profit for the 
year 1940-41 of £147,233. making a total of £244,870 which, subject 
to provision for British income tax, the directors recommend 
should be carried forward. 

The United Serdang Company, in its 35th year, from the pout 
of view both of its agricultural condition and its earning capadl): 
was just in its prime. It is sad to think of its orderly progress 
being so ruthlessly disturbed by the Japanese invasion. 

We have no knowledge as to what has actually happened i 
NEI since communication with the outside world ceased. Nom 
of us can say how long it will be before we regain control. 

Cash on deposit and in hand in London now amount in 
figures to £550,000. Although the directors might perhaps have 
recommended the distribution of a dividend, they were reluct 
forced to the conclusion that the interests of the stockholders ¥ 
best be served by retaining the company’s funds till better times 

* The establishment of capacity for large-scale production 
synthetic substitutes for natural rubber will have to be 
with when steps are being taken after the war to rehabi 
rubber producing industry, but if the spirit underlying the Atlant 
Charter prevails in those discussions, as it certainly should, 
will be no difficulty in evolving a modus vivendi which 

acceptable to all interests. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


THE ECONOMIST 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 14 PER CENT 


EGYPT’S EVER-GROWING EFFORT 


ALY SHAMSY PASHA’S REVIEW 


The forty-second ordinary general meeting of the National Bank 
of Egypt was held at the head office of the bank in Cairo, on the 
18th ultimo, Aly Shamsy Pasha (the president) was in the chair. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 


The gross profit for the year, after providing for depreciation on 
the bank’s buildings and furniture, for rebate of discount and for 


doubtful debts, 


amounts to L.E.905,060. 
sum L.E.19,676 for directors’ 
expenses there remains L.E.437,228. 


After deducting from this 
fees and L.E.448,154 for current 
In conformity with Article 49 


of the bank’s Statutes a dividend of 4 per cent. is payable on the 
share capital, L.E.117,000, and after this distribution there remains 


L.E.320,228. 
year of L.E.210,2 


Adding to this the balance brought forward from last 
29 the amount available is L.E.530,458. From this 


amount the directors recommend the payment of an additional 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the share capital, 


L.E.292,500, 
total dividend for 


equivalent to £1 8s. per share. 
been paid on September I, 1941, 


which will absorb 
and to carry forward the balance of L.E.237,958. The 
the year will thus be at the rate of 14 per cent., 
An interim dividend of 8s. having 
there remains to be distributed 


the balance of £1 per share, which will be paid less taxation in 
accordance with existing laws. 


BALA? 


LIABILITIES 
Share Capital : 
300,000 fully 
of £10 each 
Statutory Reserv: 
Special Reserv: 
Current, Deposit 
Accounts ... 


Egyptian Governm« nt. 
Sudan Government ... 


Mixed Tribunals 
Public Debt Spex 
Bankers’ Accounts 
Cheques and Bills 


not yet due 


Acceptances, & 


Provision for 
Final Dividend at the rate 
of 10% p.a. . 
Profit and Loss 
Balance .... 
ASSETS 


vovernment Securities 
guaranteed 
the Egyptian Government 


Securities 


Sundry Securities 


Sundry Other Ae ‘oe inces... 


of Exch ange 


ildings, Furniture, &c | 
Money at Call and at Short 


Notice. . 


Bankers’ Accounts oe 
Gients’ Liability for Accept- 


as per contra. 


ances, &c., 
Cash :— 


6M. ALLEMANN. 
RAGHEB HANNA 


Direc tors. 


paid Shares 


and other 


ial Ac count 
payable. ‘ 
Rebate of Discount 
Dividends Un: laimed. 


Payment 


Advances on Mer: handise... 
Advances on Sex urities S 


B. .... 2,040,453 : 
Gold and Silver Coin, 


215,827: 153 | 


, olst 
La 


2,925,000 
1,462,500 
1,462,500 


33,408,552 
| 13,514,413 
2,896,463 
1,867,688 
3,018,694 
4,835,225 
219,356 


82,394 
225,857 
277,563 


to 


292,500 
237,958 


68, 726, 667 


LE. 


| | 48, 671,889 
1,796,658 
3,241,252 
1,241,098 

711,652 


. | 1,411,863 


248,487 
26,735 
178,857 


5,928,975 


| 735,353 


| 2,277,563 


2,256,280 


68,726,667 


DECEMBER 


MM 


313 
294 
945 


} 
000 | 
781 
462 | 


MM. a 


087 
625 
962 
913 
017 
261 
073 
103 
567 


000 
756 


945 


153 | 


C, 


194] 
£S1 S. de 
3,000,000 0 0 
1,500,000 0 O 
1,500,000 0 O 
54,265,182 4 8 
13,860,936 12 8 
2,970,731 10 2 
1,915,577 15 1 
3,096,096 13 3 
4,959,205 9 8 
224,980 12 6 
84,506 19 9 
231,648 10 2 
2,535,963 0 5 
300,000 0 O 
244,060 5 9 


70, 488,889 1 1¢ 1 


(ST. s. d 


| 49,919,886 4 10 


1,842,726 15 11 
5,324,362 0 
1,272,921 19 
729,899 10 
1,448,064 17 
254,858 10 
27,420 12 
183,443 13 


6,081,000 0 
754,208 19 


a NOP ODR AWN 


2,335,963 0 


on 


2,314,133 9 10 


462 | 70,488,889 14 1 


N. NIXON. 
Governor. 





IssUE DEPARTMENT 
: L.E. MMM. 
Dee RS... cde wcied eae kann 52,700,000 000 
52,700,000 000 
L.E. MM. L.E. MM. 
Ns cei es setae weet | 6,240,583 308 | 
British Government Treasury | 
pg Rp pein core etor | 20,109,416 692 | 26,350,000 000 
Securities ; 
Egyptian Govt. Securities | 


and Securities guaranteed 


by the Egyptian Govt. | 1,500,000 000 
British Govt. Treasury Bills | tte 
and War Leatie: 2.5. <4 26,350,000 000 


| 24,350,000 


' 52, 700,000 000 


* By Treasury 


Bills are 


authority of the Egyptian Government these 
deposited in lieu of gold. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 


Once again it is pleasing to record that the State finances have 
been maintained in a very satisfactory condition. Revenue from 
direct taxes, Customs and Excise have shown a marked increase, 
and State railway receipts are also considerably higher than last 
year. Expenditure, on the other hand, has been subject to close 
control and in many cases reduced. 

It may be that the coming Budget will see a higher level of 
expenditure owing to the many new calls on the Treasury, but, 
with every indication of a continued expansion in revenue, the 
additional expenditure should be met without difficulty. 

Evidence of the country’s growing independence in financial 
affairs is to be found in the ready response to the Government’s 
offer of Treasury bills. 

The Government decided to issue short-dated bills as part of 
their borrowing programme in connection with the cotton purchase 
scheme, in order to meet the needs of banks and other financial 
institutions and provide an outlet for the large accumulated funds 
which, owing to wartime conditions, these institutions are compelled 
to hold in liquid form, 

The influx of capital into Egypt as a result of the British Govern- 
ment’s purchases of cotton during the past two seasons and the 
local expenditure of the Allied Armed Forces have created a con- 
siderable degree of prosperity in various branches of industry and 
commerce. 

Turning to our own accounts, the balance-sheet gives impressive 
evidence of the bank’s strength and ability to play its part in the 
war-time economic life of the country. Our resources have increased 
considerably during the year and, although this is most manifest 
in the Government balances, the increase of over L.E.7 million 
in the deposits of the general ‘public affords striking testimony of 
the continued esteem and confidence which we enjoy. 

Current deposit and other accounts have reached the record figure 
of L.E.33,408,552, compared with L.E.26,366,772 a year ago, while 
the various accounts of the Governments of Egypt and the Sudan 
together aggregated L.E.21,297,258 at the end of the year, against 
L.E.4,766,311 last year. 

The reduction in our gross profit figure is somewhat misleading 
as the fall is not due to a decline in earnings but to a change in 
the accounting procedure of the note issue department. 

The profit and loss figures show a fall of L.E.16,442 in gross 
earnings and of L.E.52,061 in current expenses ; there is thus an 
improvement of over L.E.35,000 in the final result of the year. 
Last year it was necessary to make a draft of L.E.7,913 on the 
carry-forward in order to maintain the dividend, and on this 
occasion we propose to add to the carry-forward the sum of 
L.E.27,729 and to make a distribution at the same rate as for 
the past two years—viz., 14 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


STRONG POSITION OF ORE RESERVES 


MR. J. H. BATTY’S STATEMENT 


At the annual meeting of the Ashanti Goldfields Corporation, 
Limited, held in London on the gth instant, Mr J. H. Batty 
(chairman), presiding, stated that for the convenience of the share- 
holders (who had already received copies of the chairman’s state- 
ment) the business of the meeting would be of a purely formal 
character. 

The chairman’s statement, which was taken as read, was as 
follows : — 

In referring first to the balance sheet and profit and loss account, 
I should mention that although, at the urgent request of the 
Government, we have had to exercise the strictest economy in the 
use of paper, I think the figures in the condensed form are 
sufficient to give you a full review of the financial position of the 
Corporation. If there are any additional figures shareholders would 
like to have, the secretary will be only too pleased to supply them. 

It will be seen from the balance sheet that there is no change 
in either the issued capital at £1,248,557 or the share premium at 
£677,464. The general reserve remains at £25,000 and the reserve 
for taxation, after appropriating £300,000 out of this year’s profits, 
stands at £482,835. 

I have nothing to add to the remarks I made last year in respect 
of the excess profits tax, except to say that negotiations are still 
pending with the income tax authorities, and it is still hoped that 
it may be possible to obtain some relief. 


DIVIDEND 


After making provision of £111,727 for depreciation, £300,000 
for taxation, placing £10,000 to the pension fund, and the payment 
of the first and second interim dividends of £561,850, there ‘s 
available to the credit of the profit and loss account (including 
£304,652 brought forward from last year) the sum of £759,497. 
It is recommended that a final dividend of 35 per cent., less 
income tax, be paid to the shareholders on April roth, which will 
absorb the sum of £436,995, leaving a balance of £322,502 to be 
carried forward to next year’s account. 

Sundry creditors, exploring account and investments reserve at 
£327,219 is somewhat larger than for the previous year. Plant, 
machinery, works and buildings stand at £1,021,737, including 
expenditure during the year amounting to £137,189. Of this sum, 
£56,195 was in connection with new treatment plant and £30,139 
was spent on the new aerial ropeway which is being erected to 
connect the new treatment plant, by way of the present mill and 
main shaft, with the south shaft. Expenditure on the main shafts 
amounted to £11,083. 

The investments in British Government securities at £233,838 
show a reduction of £140,000 due to the repayment during the 
year of Treasury bonds. The share investments in other companies 
stand at £639,227. The market value of both these investments 
is considerably higher than the figure at which they stand in the 
balance sheet. Cash and bullion total £727,480, being £31,480 
higher than last year. 

The royalty and export duty on gold premium payable to the 
Gold Coast Government amount to £110,982 and £247,634 respec- 
tively. These sums do not take into account the amount payable 
by the Corporation in this country in respect of income tax and 
excess profits tax. 


MAIN FEATURES OF YEAR'S WORK 

For reasons of economy already mentioned, the annual report 
of the general mines manager is not being circulated to the share- 
holders this year. This report can be seen at the Corporation’s 
offices at St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts, on application to the manager 
and secretary. 

The main features of the year’s work can be summarised as 
follows : — 


Tons treated ........... esata 228,300 
Gold content per ton dwts. 23.86 
Yield in fine ounces ................ 264,079.20 
I IS aos n loo svencetnscesecesec: 96.93 
Working costs (less development) ......... 325. 
Development footage .................... 65 ceseee 21,882 

=» TID UGK Sth dovnes shcedew's 5s. 3d. 
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OrE RESERVE: 
eee 


1,834,735 tons at 23.3 dwts, 
SI Si Sicniss Sedaka anes ; 241,781 9 8.4 dwts, 
EN cnoakcvdbansdavs 2,076,516 » 21.6 dwts, 


I trust the following comments on the work, though brief, wij 
prove sufficient to enable shareholders to keep in touch with why 
is being done. 


BUDGETED MONTHLY OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The monthly output programme budgeted for in last year’s 
report was, on the whole, maintained, and the total for the vear 
of 228,300 tons and 264,079 ounces was a satisfactory accomplish. 
ment under the circumstances. Working costs, as anticipated, were 
affected by the rising cost of supplies and services, and were som 
Is. 11d. per ton higher than in the previous year. 

There was a further curtailment of development, owing to som 
uncertainty as to the supply of explosives and other essential store 
and spare parts; consequently the monthly footage was reduced 
and the total of 21,882 feet driven was some 5,500 feet less than 
in the year before. 

Thanks, however, to the strong ore reserve position which was 
built up prior to the war, this curtailment of development need 
cause us no concern. In point of fact, the reduced footage last 
year exposed sufficient ore to add some 140,700 tons to the reserve, 
after deducting 228,300 tons, which were mined and treated, It 
so happens that the greater portion of the work done was on the 
less rich Obuasi south shoot, but some higher grade ore was alo 
developed on the lower levels, so that the net result on the value 
of the whole reserve was to lower it only a fraction below the 
average value for the previous year. 

During the current year we hope at least to open up sufficient 
ore to replace the current output. It is possible, however, that it 
will be more convenient for the management to again do most of 
the work on the lower grade Obuasi shoot, though the reef at the 
bottom of the mine will also receive attention. 


REPORT ON LOWER LEVELS OF MINE 


It may be of interest to record here the position on the lower 
levels of the mine. In his report the manager writes as follows:— 

“No. 28 Lever: Advanced 210 feet to crosscut 8 south and 
293 feet to crosscut 6 north. Development incomplete, but to date 
net length is 665 feet, 30.8 feet wide and 19,8 dwts. 

“No. 29 LEVEL: Advanced north to crosscut 3. The total net 
length to date of ore is 740 feet, 20.9 feet wide and 37.2 dwts 
Development incomplete. 

“No. 30 LEVEL: Advanced 71 feet north to No. 7 crosscut 
and 249 feet south to crosscut 9 south. The net length of of 
shoot exposed to date is 790 feet, 19.2 feet wide and 35.6 dwt 
Development incomplete. 

“No. 31 LEVEL: The total net length of the ore shoot is 500 fee, 
width 17.3 feet and 33.2 dwts. Development north and south 
incomplete. 

“On all- four levels further development is required before the 


final dimensions of the ore shoot will be known. To date, the 
average of the ore exposed on these four levels is: — 
PER? eased apenas 674.0 feet. 
Width 22.2 feet. 
en 30.25 dwts.” 


Since the above was written, additional crosscuts have already 
been reported on Nos. 28 and 29 levels, as follows: — 

No. 28 LEVEL: No. 9 crosscut S., 16 ft. wide, value 39.8 dws 

No. 29 a No. 4 crosscut N., 24 ft. wide, value 45.7 dws 

The ore reserves at September 30th stood at 2,075,516 toms 
a value of 21.6 dwts. per ton, as compared with 1,935,808 tons of 
21.8 dwts. per ton in the previous year. 

The present ore reserves are about double in quantity and 
2 dwts. per ton higher in value than they were six yeafs 280, 
which gives you a fair idea of the satisfactory progress which his 
been made during that period, in spite of the fact that we have 
progressively, year by year, increased tonnage and output. 
present ore reserve is sufficient for about 9 years, at the preset 
‘jonthly throughput, and it would therefore be uneconomical ® 
continue to develop new ore to any great extent and 50 increas 
our standing charges for maintenance of the workings. 

During the year the south shaft was carried down 167 feet © 
No. 20 level at a total depth from the surface of 1,948 feet, 


nearly 
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the west shaft was sunk 225 feet to a total of 751 feet. All sinking 
has now been suspended. Stoping operations have ‘been normal, 


| and the manager reports that the plant and workings are all in good 


working order and that the ventilation system has been further 
improved. 

The metallurgical department shows further improvement. 

The central treatment plant, reinforced by the retreatment plant, 
obtained a very satisfactory over-all recovery of 96.93 per cent., 
which is slightly better than in the previous year. The pilot 
flotation plant, having served its immediate purpose, was shut down 
towards the end of the year to economise in power and the use of 
stores, etc. It remains as a standby plant or for further bulk 
trials as may be required. 


PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION WORK 


The construction work on the surface was hampered by difficul- 
ties in obtaining delivery of material. Some progress was made 
with the new wet treatment plant, but no date can be given for its 
completion, as this work is being carried on spasmodically, depend- 
ing on the arrival of the material at the mine. 

Among other improvements, a new domestic water supply system 
was completed, with sand filters and large tank storage. 

We have made substantial progress in the reafforestation pro- 
gramme, and during the year we have cleared and planted some 
726 acres. 

You will naturally understand that our operations in the ensuing 
year will be governed largely by our ability to secure essential 
stores. You may be sure, however, that the directors are watching 
the position very closely, and every effort will be made to main- 
tain the monthly returns somewhere near the present figures, 
although it may be necessary from time to time to make some 
modifications, depending on the progress of the war and the facilities 
for shipping. 

In conclusion, it gives me pleasure to refer to the excellent work 
done by the management and staff, both at home and abroad, 
during a difficult year, and to especially record our appreciation of 
a services, which I am sure the shareholders will wish to 
endorse. 


Lord Luke seconded the resolution adopting the report and 
accounts, which was carried. 


BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 
RESULTS OF YEAR’S WORK 
MR. J. H. BATTY’S STATEMENT 


Presiding at the fifteenth annual general meeting of Bibiani 
(1927), Limited, held in London, on the oth instant, Mr J. H. 
Batty (chairman) stated that with the shareholders’ permission, 
and for their convenience, his usual statement would be taken 
as read, copies of it already being in the shareholders’ hands. The 
business of the meeting was accordingly of a purely formal 
character, 

The following is the text of the chairman’s statement :— 

As already mentioned in the directors’ report, in order to 
economise in the use of paper, the accounts on this occasion have 
been issued in a more condensed form, but it is thought that the 
information furnished will enable shareholders to compare the 
figures with the previous year, 

Dealing with the balance sheet, it will be noted that the issued 
capital remains at £500,000, and there is no change in the share 
Premium account, which stands at £436,318. 

Reserve for taxes, after appropriating £180,000 out of this year’s 


Profits, amounts to £296,255. I shall be referring to this matter 
again later on. 


RESTRICTED PROGRAMME OF DEVELOPMENT 


No shaft sinking was undertaken during the year, and the figure 
of £25,265 is arrived at after making the usual provision for 
depreciation, 

The expenditure on plant and machinery during the year 
amounted to £41,234. The chief items making up this sum 
ao provision of a new drill sharpening shop ; the installa- 

000 cubic feet per minute ventilating fan at No. 1 
shaft north ; and the completion of the African Hospital and its 
¢quipment, 

Owing to the restricted programme of mine development, ex- 
Penditure on this account only amounted to £9,786. 
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Stores and plant in stock amounted to £196,579, and every 
endeavour has again been made to maintain adequate supplies, 
both of stores and spares, in face of the increasing difficulties in 
placing orders and obtaining delivery. 

Cash and bullion in transit amount to £291,698, which is about 
£40,000 more than last year. 


PROFITS AND EPT 


The profit for the year amounts to £305,544 after writing off 
£73,424 for depreciation on plant, machinery and buildings and 
main shafts. Out of this sum, £180,000 has been appropriated, 
principally to meet our estimated liabilities in respect of excess 
profits tax. As you will remember, I dealt at length with this 
matter in my speech last year, and I have only to add that it is 
hoped that our continued efforts to obtain relief from this in- 
equitable taxation will meet with some success. 

For reasons already stated, we have decided not to publish the 
report of the general manager on the year’s work. We will, of 
course, be pleased to show this to any shareholder who wishes to 
see it, at the company’s offices, St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts, if he 
will write to the secretary. 

I trust, however, that the following general account of operations 
will be found sufficiently informatory. 

A table showing the results of the year’s work was included in 
the manager’s report, and is given below:—- 


IY... . ccxnearkqucdiqnabinecabandeveuseiwel 293,900 
NSS issu caccccadocescdewsteceeviness 6.91 
Fin. cao csantonssecencccates 89,011 
Actual extraction per cent. .............6.c:00cc00ee 87.67 
Working costs (including development) ......... 19s. 9d. 
Deevebopemetit TOCGRGO 5.555. ccesiccscsccsccacccccees 5:747 
I soso ciersincicwrsccsccecacccncdens 2,548,204 
Ore reserves value—dwt. .............ccceeceeeeeees 39 


It will be seen that during the past year throughput reached 
293,990 tons, with a yield of 89,011 ounces. The plant is, of course, 
capable of an output of 30,000 tons per month, as was demon- 
strated in the months of March, April and May in 1940, but with 
the declaration of war by Italy it became necessary to modify our 
programme, in order to ease the strain upon our European staff 
and the maintenance of supplies. 

The manager reports that the development he has been able to 
accomplish has had to be devoted, for the most part, to furthering 
the ventilation and sand filling schemes, but that some 1,200 feet 
of exploration on No. 10 level has resulted in opening up some 
good grade ore north of the central shaft on that level, and some 
low grade ore south of the south shaft. Details of this work, as 
given in the manager’s report, are: — 


No. 10 LEVEL NORTH OF CENTRAL SHAFT: 


No. 18 crosscut east Width 10 ft. Average assay value 
10.1 dwt. per ton. 

No. 20 crosscut east Width ro ft. Average assay value 
14.7 dwt. per ton. 

No. 21 crosscut west Width ro ft. Average assay value 
5.5 dwt. per ton. 

No. 22 crosscut west Width 15 ft. Average assay value 
40.2 dwt. per ton. 

No. 10 LEVEL SOUTH OF SOUTH SHAFT: The ore body cut 


between Nos. 24 and 25 crosscuts east was of low grade, averaging 
4.1 dwt. over a width of 5 feet. 
On the surface a certain amount of useful construction work 


“ was carried out, though here, too, owing to war conditions, the 


programme was limited. A new and efficient drill sharpening shop, 
designed to serve the mine when working at full capacity, has 
been completed, and the capacity of the foundry, which becomes 
of increasing importance in view of the scarcity of spare parts for 
renewals, was enlarged. ‘The new African Hospital, for which 
elaborate and full equipment has been sent out, was practically 
completed, and it has since been opened for general use. It is 
unfortunate that the proposed extension to our new African town- 
ship has had to be slowed down, but it is encouraging to record 
that the late Governor, on his farewell visit to Bibiani, expressed 
the opinion that our village, and arrangements for our African 
employees generally, reflected great credit on the company. 


TEN YEARS RESERVE OF ORE 


ORE RESERVES.—These have been recalculated, and the ore 
reserve is now estimated to contain 2,548,204 tons, of an average 
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value of 7.17 dwt. per ton. 


ment becomes possible and desirable. 


The problem of maintenance of supply of essential stores will 
continue to give us some anxiety, and, though we had built up 
our stocks even before war was declared, certain commodities are 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 
London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


DESPITE the general uncertainty regarding 
the future course of events in the various 
theatres of war, interest at present is mainly 
centred on the coming Budget. In addi- 
tion, the Easter holiday and the disappoint- 
ing developments in India all contributed 
to the prevailing general uncertainty in the 
markets. The actual volume of business 
has in consequence been restricted, but the 


undertone, despite small irregular price 
movements, has been distinctly firm 
throughout. Few changes were witnessed 


in the gilt-edged market, although lack of 
demand before the holiday occasioned 
several small declines, prices later remain- 
ing steady. Interest in the foreign bond 
market was reduced to quiet support for 
South American issues, business generally 
failing to affect quotations. As elsewhere, 
the home rail market suffered a decline in 
turnover, but although GW ordinary 
weakened on some selling, losses were in 
general slight. Senior issues, in particular 
LMS 4 per cent 1923 and LNE 4 per cent 
First preference issues, received quiet sup- 
port, but prices were barely affected. A 
slightly weaker tendency developed in the 
foreign rail market in the absence of buyers, 
but declines were few and did not exceed 
3 point, Later there were slight improve- 
ments in the Funds, while South American 
bonds were firm, but there was weakness 
in the home rail market. 
* 


Although interest was well spread 
throughout the various sections, actual 
activity in the industrial market had no 
marked effect on prices, which moved 
narrowly and without trend. Despite 
doubts regarding the Budget, brewery 
shares continued firm and numerous sma 
improvements were registered before the 


holiday. Tobacco issues were more sub- 
dued, but prices in general remained 
steady. Some enquiry for leading issues 


improvement in the 
motor and aircraft group, with Raleigh 
Cycle Holdings and Austin in particular 
request. Changes among heavy industrial 
shares were few, but prices where changed 
were generally better. Colvilles jumped 
ts. 74d. on Good Friday on the main- 
tenance of the dividend, while Vickers and 
Ruston & Hornsby both improved. Modest 
buying of textile issues occasioned some 
small advances, although the largest move- 
ment was a fall of ;'s for Patons & Bald- 
wins on Tuesday. After remaining un- 
changed before the holiday, shipping issues 
weakened on Tuesday, although Indo- 
China deferred gained } against the trend. 
The miscellaneous section reflected the 
general tone of the market and changes 
were generally small, with Murex, Turner 
& Newall, Spillers and Ranks all showing 
improvement. Building material shares 
were dull, and the repetition of last year’s 
payments by Pinchin, Johnson and Inde- 
structible Paint left prices unchanged. 

* 


occasioned a slight 


The general tendency to await events was 


The total is about 200,000 tons less 
than last year’s estimate, and fractionally lower in value, but the 
position, which was built up prior to the war, is so strong— 
representing over ten years’ output at our present rate of working— 
that mo concern need be felt about the temporary curtailment of 
productive development, due to present world conditions. 
the considerable widths which characterise the Bibiani ore body, 
we can look forward, with confidence, to making speedy and im- 
portant additions to the reserve when the resumption of develop- 
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now more difficult to replace. The entry of Japan into the War 
has increased these difficulties, and, as a necessary precaution, fron 
the beginning of the present financial year the Monthly outpy 
aimed at has been about 21,000 tons, to yield some 6,400 ounces 

We are hoping there may be no occasion to make any furthe: 
modification on these figures. 

In conclusion, I should like to take this opportunity of recording 
the keen appreciation of my colleagues and myself, which I am 
sure will be endorsed by the shareholders, of the excellent results 
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achieved by the manager and staff, both at home and abroad, unde 


trying conditions. 


particularly marked in the kaffir market, 
where, with little business coming from the 
Cape, interest remained at a low ebb. 
Although the returns for Grootvlei and 
East Geduld occasioned gains of 4 and 1g 
respectively on Good Friday, small losses 
predominated. While the actual turnover 
in the rubber market was slight, numerous 
small improvements reflected the persistent 
enquiry for low-priced shares. The tin 
market, however, was without interest. 
Activity in the oil market was restricted to 
the few leading issues, and in view of the 
events in Burma, Anglo-Iranian, Burmah 
and Shell alf displayed weakness, Although 
Anglo-Iranian lost 3; in the previous week, 
changes were generally slight. Ultramar, 
however, advanced 2s. 6d. over the same 
period, after the completion of the sale of 
a large holding. 


** FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 








i 
—- — Security Indices 
1942 Bargains Day : 
in S.E. 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
| 
Mar. 2.. | 3,024 | 2,495 | 75-5 | 134-5 
ae 2,990 2,591 75-6 134-5 
i WATT: | 2847 | Closed | 75-6 134-7 
st I age 2,495 | 3,352 | 75:8 134-7 
Agel 1..... 2,629 | 2,699 75-6 134-8 
oe Mecwae 2,276 2,736 15-7 135-0 
a 1,874 9,768 | 75:8 | 135-0 
ae eee | 2,314 3,072 76-0 | 135-0 
8.....| 2,345 | 2422 | 16-0 | 135-0 
* July 1, 1935=100. +t 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74°8 


(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135-0 (Apr. 8); 
lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


THROUGHOUT the past week conditions on 
Wall Street have been quiet. With traders 
holding off pending decisive military deve- 
lopments and a clarification of the tax posi- 
tion, turnover failed to expand. Apart 
from a slight rally immediately before the 
Easter recess, prices fluctuated narrowly 
without trend. Later, some light selective 
buying occasioned a firmer tendency. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 


























1942 
—_—_—— Mar. | Mar. | April 
Low | High} 18, 25, i 
April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
cuedewonall —— a 
347 Industrials .. | 65-4c, 75-0 | 66-9 | 66-7 | 65-9 
i ee | 61-7 | 71-05) 64-7 | 63-1 | 61-7 
40 Utilities........ 57-7 | 67-4a) 59-7 | 58-6 | 57-7 
419 Stocks ........ | 64-4 | 73-3 | 65-7 | 65-2 | 64-4 
a. a eee ig 02%)7 65% )7 %7 93% )8 02%, 
| 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan.7. (b) Feb. 4. (c) Mar. 11. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 





a : : a9 
Mar. 19 | Mar. 20 | Mar. 21 | Mar. 23 | Mar. 24 


82 -2 | 81-9 | 


82-8 | 82-2 





Lord Luke seconded the resolution adopting the report and 
accounts, which was carried. 








Mar. 25 | Mar. 26 Mar. 27 | Mar. 28 | Mar, 
81-2 | 81-1 | 81-3 | 80-8 83 
1942 High 91 2, J = 5 he w : 19-8 Mar, 11 

Total share dealings: Mar. 26, 310,00: 
Mar. 27, 313,000; Mar. 28, 131,00: 
Mar. 30, 228,000; Mar. 31, 280,00: 


Apr. 1, 281,000; Apr. 2, 372,000; Apr. 3 
Good Friday; Apr. 4, 176,000*; Apr. 6, 
550,000 ; Apr. 7, 308,000; Apr. 8, 295,000 


* Two-hour session. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 11, 1942 Capital — versions Money 

£ £ f 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 522 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 

£ f 
1942 586,051,545 582,049,486 
1941 360,099,326 — 360,090,3% 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp, Foreign 

Year? U.K ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ 

581,812,690 199,308 fu 


1942 
357,550,223 2,549,103 Mil 


1941.. 


Nature of Borrowing (Cony. Excld) 


Year‘ Deb. Pref. Ord. 
2 ae £ f 
1942 580,071,139 156,279 1,822,068 
1941. 357,437,812 34,460 2,627 
+ Includes Government issues to Mar. 31, 1942, oaly 
Above figures include all new capital in whic 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Lisbon Electric Tramways. — Ti 
£263,600 outstanding 5 per cent Mortgage 
Debentures will be repaid at 110 per cell 
on September 30, 1942. 


London Passenger Transport Board— 
The Treasury has agreed to the replict 
ment on January 1, 1943, of £12,583,0% 
43 per cent Trade Facilities Acts St 
with a security bearing a lower rate 
interest having the same ranking with : 
similar guarantee as to principal . 
interest by the Government. This apprcy 
is subject to the necessary Parliamentat} 
Powers being granted to the Board. 


Madeira-Mamore Railway.—The = 
tees of this Railway propose to oles 
immediate further repayment of £8 oa 
per cent on the 6 per cent and 53 ee 
First Mortgage Cumulative Income 
Yardley and Company, Limited —™ 
company will redeem its £168,630 pe 
cent Second Cumulative Preference 
at 24s. per £1 share on July 1, 194, - 
full half-year’s dividend is to be paid ; 
July rst for the half-year ending June 


1942. 

Pretoria (City of).—The City of P 
is to redeem at par on uly 1, pane 
£504,118 outstanding 4} per cent! 
stock. 


retor 
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April II, 1942 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Food Control.—The Ministry of Food 
will allow consumers to buy one lb. of 
sugar for jam making, instead of the pre- 
grves ration of one lb. for any or all of 
the three four-weekly periods from April 
6th to June 28th. Condensed milk and 
cereal breakfast foods were included in the 

‘nts rationing scheme from April 6th. 
The pointing for condensed milk varies 
according to the type, but is roughly 4 
points for just under the equivalent of a 
int of milk. For the cereal breakfast 
foods, containers of 8 oz, and under require 
2 points ; 8 oz. to 12 0Z., 3 points, and over 
12 0z., 4 points. For the current period, 
April 6th to May 3rd, the number of points 
on each ration book has-been raised from 
20 to 24. 

Export Control.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 15) Order (S.R. & O. 
1942, No. 578), made by the Board of 
Trade, collapsible containers of lead or tin, 
manufactures of cork, clock movements for 
recording instruments, woollen woven 
tissues cut to a width of 18 inches or less, 
and a number of additional chemicals, in- 
cluding butyric acid, diethanolamine, gas 
detector paint, iron oxides, monoethanola- 
mine, tin oxides and triethanolamine will 
be subject to export control. The existing 
licence requirements in respect of woollen 
woven tissues, chromium compounds and 
various lead compounds are superseded by 
new provisions. Exports of all kinds of 
hosiery and hose made wholly or mainly of 
wool will be subject to licence under the 
Export of Goods (Control) (No. 16) Order 
(S.R. & O. 1942, No. 602). This Order has 
been made to safeguard essential supplies 
for the home market and, for the present, 
applications to export these goods will not 
normally be entertained. Both Orders come 
into force on April 21st. 


“Utility.,.—The Board of Trade has 
restricted the use to which the word 
utility” may be put when applied to 
clothing. By the Order (S.R. & O. 1942, 
No. 556), the word “utility,” or any word 
resembling it, must not be employed in 
trade descriptions or advertisements re- 
lating to cloth and apparel which is not 
utility cloth and apparel as defined in 
Orders ‘made by the Board of Trade— 
unless it is made clear that the cloth or 
apparel iN question is not a Board of Trade 
utility article. The purpose of the Order 
i$ to protect customers who wish to buy 
official utility marked cloth and clothing 
from being misled. 

Fewer Boots and Shoes.—Boot and shoe 
supply licences for the period April to May, 
1942, have been reduced from those of the 
Previous period of December, 1941, to 
March, 1942. The following cuts have been 

de in boot and shoe production: men’s, 
ordinary, 20 per cent (no cut is made in 
men’s heavy boots and shoes or in boys’ 
and youths’ boots ‘and shoes) ; women’s, 
ILS per cent; girls’ and maids’, 10 per 
cent ; fabric and slippers and house shoes, 


27, per cent; infants’ 
: : ants supplementar 
licences are to be cut by one half. r 


BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colon 
y of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 


to 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP_ . 
RESERVE FUNDS (STERLING =- 


Gracechu 


rch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulara may be had on application, | 


Prepared 


THE ECONOMIST 


Civilian Hosiery Directorate. — The 
Board of Trade has appointed Mr L. 
Foyster Director of Civilian Hosiery. He 
will have the task of guiding production in 
the hosiery industry to obtain from the 
reduced resources the maximum output of 
garments most essential to the civil popu- 
lation, especially utility garments. Mr 
Foyster was formerly with Marks and 


Spencer, Ltd. 


Fertiliser Control—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Control of Fertilisers 
(No. 20) Order, 1942, which until June 
1sth, 1942, limits forward sales of triple 
or other superphosphates, potash or basic 
slag or a compound fertiliser containing 
these materials. Retail distributors may 
only sell for application to the land by the 
buyer before June 30th, while manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributors may not 
sell for delivery after that date, The object 
of the Order is to encourage the use this 
season of all available stocks of the ferti- 


lisers in question. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 


MAIZE MEAL 


Week From 

From Ended : Apr 1 to 

(000 quarters Mar. | Mar. Mar. | Mar 
21, | 28, 29, | 28, 

1942 | 1942 1941 | 1942 

| | 

Argentina 5 8 | 7,454 } 1,531 
Atlantic America | 1,541 


| 


2,942 


Source: The Corn Trade News. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 





























Week From 

or a. Ended — ia Aug. 1 to 

(000 quarters) Mar. Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 

21, 28, | 29, 28, 

1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 
N. America 634 520 14,266 | 16,962 
Argentina, Uruguay 147 271 6,382 | 5,920 

i 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 
** THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 
(1935= 100) 

Mar. | Aug. | April | Mar. Mat 

mim) es Oo | 

1937*| 1939 1941 | 1942 1942 
Crops ..........--| 147.9] 92.2 | 110.1 | 116.2 | 115.9 
Raw materials.....| 207.3 | 122.9 | 173.5 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 138.1 | 141.7 | 141.5 
Mar. | Mar. | Mar. ! Mar. | April 

26, 27, 30, 31, de 

| 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops ............| 115.9 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 | 115.0 
Raw materials. ....| 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... -| 141.5 | 140.9 | 140.9 | 140.9 | 140.9 
April | April | April | April | April 

2, 5, | 6, = 8, 

1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops ...... 115.0|115.0| + | 115.0 | 115.0 
Raw materials. ....| 172.7 | 172.7 Y | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... ‘| 140.9 | 140.9 t | 140.9 | 140.9 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
+ Easter Monday, Markets Closed. : 
nN ee en 


ee 


THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI | | ' 


$50,000,000 
$20,000,000 


£6,500,000 Offices : 
va HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
SERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, | 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. MORSE. 


BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Copies of The Economist dated January 17, 
24 and 31 and February 28, 1942 


Readers having Copies of the above dates 
for disposal please write to Box 84. 
























































NEWS 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Mar. Mar. 
24, 30, 
1942 1942 
GRAINS (per |b.)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, May 126} 126; 
Maize, Chicago, May... . 87h 88 
Oats, Chicago, May.... 55+ 56 
Rye, Chicago, May .... 78% eat 
Barley, Winnipeg, May 644 64 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) - 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 20 -64 21-24 
» Am. mid., April. . a 18 -99 19-55 
Cotton Oil, N.Y., May .. 13-95 13-98 
Lard, Chicago, May ... 12 -55 12-824 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, pet 
barrel. ..... oheaaees ‘ 117 117 
Moody’s Index of staple com- 
modities, Dec. 31, 1931= 100 230 :1 31 -4° 
* Mar. 27th 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


(1927 = 100) 
| Mar. | Aug. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
31, 30, 31, 17, | BW, 

1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


| | 
96.1 | 109.5 | 110.0 








ereals and Meat 93.0} 66.9 
Uther food... 70.4) 61.1] 92.7} 99.5] 99.5 
Textiles .... 74.2) 54.3] 89.8} 93.3] 93.3 
Minerals .......... 113.2} 95.4 | 130.0 | 130.7 | 130.7 
Miscellaneous. . . . 87.0 | 77.6 111.9 118.3 | 118.3 
Complete Index ..... 87.2 | 70.3 | 104.3 | 110.3 | 110.3 
1913—100 ........ 119.9} 96.8 | 143.5 | 151.8 | 151.8 

' ' | | 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES 
AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. 


Daily Average Stks. 





Sales | (at 
cost) 
1941 | 1942 | end 
Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Feb. 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-food Merchandise : ] | | 
Piece-goods....... -s sees [416-74 10-3]4+15-8]+ 0°8 
Women’s Wear ..... .. |—17-°5/4+ 9:3/+ 5:-0/+10°8 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear... — 16 -0}+ 20 ‘I+ 22 -6i+ 9-9 
Boots and Shoes ........ 5 -2|+ 32 -6|+ 27-5|+ 9-1 
Furnishing Departments . . |+ 28 -7/+ 32 “4 + 38 -5|—10-2 
RT ta beens bad ees — 1-8 9-8|\— 3-2)— 3-1 
Fancy Departments . .. |— O-2— 3-214 0-64 4:3 
Sports and Travel. ooee f- 25-4— 3 4)— 6 6) —16 -2 
Miscellaneous......... -|+ 3-44 3-3/4 3-6|—26-0 
Total :— | 
Non-food Merchandise ..|— 7.4.4+12.0411.34 3.7 
Food and Perishables... . |— 1.9\- 1.1/4 1.84 4.1 
Total :— | | 
All Departments........ —~ 464 414+ 5.44 38 
(b) By Districts 
isa Be bca dares 0-8\+ 5-314 4-94 0-4 
North-Mast. ..5...600. + 1-4/4 5-1|4 5-8/4 3-4 
North-West ..... ak — O-li+ 4:94 6-14 26 
Midland and S. Wales.....|— 1°9 10+ 1-64 3-1 
South England........... —- 3-9— 2-3} Nil |+ 2-7 
Central and West - End | 
DMN 5s ccaeeesss +10 -3)+12-0/+ 26-9+ 4-8 
Suburban London..... Nil |+ 6-1\+ 7:°0'— 9-9 


Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books for 
Ordinary Stock and Preference Stocks will be closed from the 
1th April until the 28th April, 1942, both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary. 


Cunard Building, Liverpool. 9th April, 1942. 


WANTED 
























GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 4 days ended April 4, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was {£29,037,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £77,602,000. Thus, 
the deficit for the four days is £48,565,000 
against {56,775,000 for the corresponding 
period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
({ thousands 


Revenue ae a 





5 days 4 days 
ended ended 
April 5, April 4, 
1941 | 1942 
ORDINARY REVENUE 
Income Tax 13,723 14,065 
Sur-tax ; | 1,940 1,540 
Estate, etc., Duties 1,850 1,880 
Stamps ‘ 90 
N.D< 330 458 
E.P.1 3,266 3, 9% 
Other Inland Revenue 10 
Total Inland Revenue 21,109 22,033 
Customs 6,771 4,588 
Excise 1,800 94 
Total Customs and Excise 8,571 5,528 
Motor Duties 1,617 949 
Post Office (Net Re eipts 500 Dr. 100 
Crown Lands 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous Receipts 52 627 
Total Ordinary Revenue 31,849 29,037 
Se_r-BALaNcING 
Post Office and Broadcasting 90 1,200 
Total 32,749 30,237 
Issues the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
£ thousands 


rE Xpe a — 
5 days 4 $ 
ided er 
April AI 4 
1941 1942 


ORDINARY EXPENDITURE 

Int. and Man N Debt 16,32 15,569 
Payments to N. | 

Other Cons. Fund Services 32 33 


To 16 5 602 


After increasing Exchequer balances | 
£262, 474 t £2,696,928, t he other operations 
for the week (no longer shown s 
Taisex the TOSS National Debt 
£49 937, 673 te about £14,123 millions, aft 
deducting sinking fund ill 


£12,168,985 in 1941-42 





Tithe Act 96 
Overseas Track : 3 


MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Raies.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between Apr 
[st and Apr. 10th Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange 

United States. $ (/ r 4 -023—-03} ; 
4-02;-03j. Canada. $ (4 56} 4-43-47: mail trans 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzeriand. Francs (25 -22}) 17 -30-4 
@weden. Krona (18-159) 16 -85-95. — Peso 
gS) 16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15 

West indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Tr. Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 
4-02-04}. 

Fized Rates for ae at Bank of England for 

img Offices.—Spain. ta (25 -22}) 40 -50 (Official 
rate); 46-55 prevents an urkey. Piastres (110) 
520. aly. 71-25 


mail transfers 
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Date 


Apr. 5 
Dex > 3l 
1942 
Jan. 10 
ae 
oe = 
“ef 
Feb. 7 
» 34] 
» = 
» 28] 
Mar. 7) 
= 5 
» = 
» oo 
Apr. 4 
Date of 


Tender 


1941 
April 4 
1942 
Jan 9 
» 16 
» 23 
» 30 
Feb. 6 
» Is 
» 20 
» wa 
Mar 6 
a 
» 20 


April 3 


On April 3rd 


for bills to be r 


Frid 








week endi 


pout 34 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
ons at higher prices in full 5 millions of 
Treasury Bills are being offered on April 10th. For t! | 
w April llth the i be asked f 
deposits to a maximum arm t of £20 millior 


Treasury 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS | 
APRIL 1, 
ISSUE DEPARTMEN1 | 


945 


Finance 


FLOATING DEBT 


0 


930 -0 


915 
905 
905 
905 
905 
905 


“0 
‘0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


(£ millions) 
Treasury Waysand 
Bills Means Trea- 
- Advances sury Total 
-—— — er aks De- Float- 
Ten. a posits ing 
- Tag —— FE, . by Debt 
pts. <ng- | Banks 
land 
845 -0 Not available } 
2547 -0 186 -3 | 66-0 | 811-5) 3610-8 
975-0 Not available 
| 970-0 
960 -0 


1584-0| 191-0} 9-2| 764-5, 3493-7 


2620 -6 195 
905 -0 


Not available 


Not av lable 


1] ... || 496-5! 3312-2 
Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 


~) ad ag 39 3) «2 ~ 
ono 


Ye 
Amount Average a. 
Rate Allotted 
of Allot- “"Ouet 
Offered Applied Allotted ment ais 
fferex for. |Allotte Min. 
: Rate 
s d 
)| 164-7 70:0; 20 2-41 26 
0} 161-6 70-0 | 20 2-00 27 
0 | 143-2 65-0} 20 1-85; 28 
0 | 142-9 60-0 | 20 1-78] 17 
0} 144-6 60-0 | 19 11-91 20 
0} 148-6 60-0 | 20 0-23 21 
0 | 139-9 65-0 | 20 0-20 26 
‘0 | 153-7 75-0 | 20 0-52 31 
‘0 | 142-6 75-0 | 20 0-18 35 
‘0 | 139-4 75-0 | 20 0-31 38 
‘0 | 128-0 75-0 | 20 0-34 44 
0} 121-4 75-0 | 20 0-63 50 
0} 131-6 75-0 | 19 11-69 60 
0' 147-2 75-0! 20 2-72 34 
applications at £99 14s. lld. per ce 


t 


Notes Issued 


, Marka Rates.—The following 





r 
. ; " : A . 

id for on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
7. and Saturday of foll 





ywing week were accepted 





1942 





nanged between Apr. Ist A 1 
Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 17% - Belgian Congo. | s 1763-2 
China. National $ 23-3 
Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which rate 


of exchang: 


is quoted in London 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 


pm.-par. Sweden. 5 ore pm. 


“par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between Apr. Ist and Apr. 10th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 
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APRIL 8, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt f 
In Circln. ... 763,926,370 | Other Gove, {lS 
In Bankg. De Securities 1 : 
partment 16,315,205 | Other Secs re 
Silver Coin .. r ie 


Amt t Pid, 
Ss 780, 000,09, 





780,241,575 780,26) 515 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ ' 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 172,462.83 


Rest 3,093,752 | Other Sees 
Public Deps.* 8,994,311! Discoun & 
— Advance 6,146.5 
Other Deps. Securibses 22,04 on 
Bankers 135,096,026 sleguinn 
Other Accts 15,554,690 | 28,186 579 
Not 16,315.20 
190,650,716 | G ld & Silver 
| 327,15 
217,291,779 | 217,291,77 
* Including Exchequer, Saving Banks, Commis 
sioners of National Debt and Divide Accounts 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





1941 1942 
4 M April | Apr 
J 2 ® 
Issue D 
Note l 618 1 758-8 76 
N inking I t 
ll 42 °2 214 | 
j and 
62 78-1 778-1) 784 
19 419 14 
) 00 04 
it per 0-2 02 02 
, 168 § 00 168 00 168 # 
Dep 
Pu 18 9:3 20-7 9 
Bankers 110-1) 156-8 116-3 131 
Others 53-3} 514 S512 54 
I 182-1, 217-5 188-2 197 
Bankin ) S 
Gov \ 128 182-4 153-1) 1724 
Dis t a) §+1 8&1 61 
Ou 19 22-4 23:3 21 
To 187-2) 209-9 184-5 2004 
Bank i 12-6) 256 21-8 164 





NATIONAL SAVING 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2} 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


/ thousancs 

24% 

3 Wat 

ee N.S.C Defence Savings | Bonds 

— Bonds Bonds 1949-5 
9 11,294) 1508) 
2 28,694 15,019) 
30 | 19,872) 16,61 
f 18,597 am 
4 8.015 48,220)| 48,979! 
nat 3936 | 34,110)) 31,30! 
n 11,008) 4,206 


Totals te 509,036" 440,088° 677733f\ S8s0uts! 


123 weeks + 66 weeks $ 26 weels., 
§ Including series ““A I ling Series “A” & 
Treasury up © 


Interest free loans rece 
Apr. 7th amounted to a t of £47,271 tc 
» to Mar. 3lst, principal of 5 s Certificates 
the nt of £6 142,00) aS ue pale 


% 
14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, lat 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, l-l¥ 3 = - 1 
Day-to-day money, }-1]} Short Loans, nf 
Bank deposit rates }' hs t deposit at 


at m™ 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York | Mar April | A Apr — 7 
on 31 l 2 4 

’ t ts | Cents Cents 
Cables Cents; Cents ‘ S - 
cables — | Cau Gane Cex | Soak | ao 
Montreal... .'86 875 86 810 87 815 oT 
Zuricht 23-30 [23-30 |23-30 23 30 j25 oe 4 
B. Aires 23°75 23-70 23-75 23 1503 78 Ae 
Brazil 5-14 | 5-14! 5-14 14 


rate 29-78 + Commercial Bill. 


*Official 








Ap 


PRO 


Working 
Birming! 
Bradford 
Bristol. . 


The | 
remaine 
In thi 
have be 


en «3 ta OS 


x0ld ce 
Rupee ¢ 
Balance 
Sterling 
ind. Ge 
lavestn 

Lu 
Notes it 


Deposit 


Reserve 


Coin, B 
Engl: 
Balance 
on ot 
[tems iz 
Money 
Bills Di 
Treasur 
Investn 
Advance 
Liabilit: 
ment 
Bank P 
lnvestn 
Comy 


Ratio 


Accor 


Capital 
Reserve 
Current 
Accepta 
Notes ix 


rn 


Cel 
—Net 


$7,106 
divide 
$1.25 
one st 
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pROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 
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U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Million $’s 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 

















Week Ageregate 12 U.LS.F.R. Banks | April | Mar. ; Mar. | April — | — | _ = 
= e RESOURCES 3 | 19 -_ i 2 ‘ ’ ’ od 
, | fro an. < , , a ae ASSETS 9 2 
| Rated |_ Sams 2am. © te Gold certifs. on hand and} 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 a py AB AE 5 AR. oy. 
{ April ee : ; . i ‘ : : Gold and English ster. | 17-71} 21-95) 21-95, 21-95 
ols April Apri pr. |) April due from Treasury | 20,101 20,494) 20,483) 20,467 Other coin. bullion. etc. 6-64 7-15) 8-32) 8-60 
3,10 5 4, 5, | 4 lotal reserves | 20,436} 20,846) 20,840} 20,802 Call nl we 59-41] 29-42) 30-33) 31-32 
‘ 1942 1941 | 1942 lotal cash reserves | 324) 339} 3441 322 Se Ee ae ; ot on 7 
15507 1941 = 2 Seerts. and Treas. bills 90 -93} 84-03) 88-94) 95-91 
ee ne an , 6 81 80 rotal U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 2,249 2,244 2,244 prc tnd advances..| 27-061 26-691 28-031 31-64 
| ie “ ham. 3,063 2,950 | 32,177 37,030 otal bills and secs 2,193) 2,264) 2,259) 2,262 LIABILITIES | 
YE Bradiord.......-| 1,837 | 2363 | 32,315 | 32,037 ee 25,551) 24,721) 24,261) 24,188 = Notes issued...... | 62-37] 81-36| 81-36) 81-86 
a 2,024 2,278 | 26,652 | 31,156 LIABILITIES Deposits. etc 22, -89)134 -181143 -50)155 -48 
000 a. 810 955 | 9,394 | 11,864 F.R. notes in ciren 6,159} 8,557] 8,545] 8,656 — 122 891154 -181145 -501155 
1,00 = ae 1.020 1,309 | 14,994 17,587 Excess mr. bank res 5,940} 3,160} 2,850) 3,000 
snaster . 1,149 | 1,176 | 12,369 | 12,892 Mr. bank res. dep 13,506] 12,939} 12,527] 12,496 
ed 6.328 5.485 | 77.651 66,828 Govt. deposits 1,045; 589 473] 362 BANK OF CANADA 
241,57 Manchester 14,185 | 14,347 | 167,979 | 175,559 Total deposits 16,255] 14,345} 14,351) 14,213 
» Newcastle | “1319 | 1,743 | 18,742 | 23,066 Fotal liabilities 23,551] 24,721) 24,261] 24,188 Million Can. $ 
1 Nottingham 529 | 613 6,871 | 7,086 Reserve ratio 91 2%)90 9 fo} 0%,}91 -0° 
Sheffield | 1,356 1,222 9,419 | 13,464 BANKS AND TREASURY | | Mar Feb. ; Feb. | Mar 
Southampton ‘ 125 81 1,508 1,817 RESOURCES | 5, 18, | 25, 4 
. | ae _ S  aaietanediigmninen Monetary gold stock 22, 384) 22,686) 22 684] 22,672 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 1942 | 1942 
' 33745 34,502 | 410,071 | 430,386 Treasury & bank currency 3,110} 3,273) 3,274 3,277 tReserve : Gold... ‘ De mien = 
6 iy 18 Towns .. = , 5 | muinediie on co LIABILITIES Other | 60-7) 330-3) 363-7! 392 °6 
ay Dublin® | 7,578 | 6,595 | 81,774 | 93,311 Money in circulation 8,944] 11,474) 11,462} 11,593 +Securicies 571-7, 407-4) 407-3| 416-6 
l ‘ ’ . . z 9c o¢ 9 7 | 
: aaa [reasury cash and dep. ...| 3,296] 2,236) 2,647] 2,549 LIABILITIES | } 
1465 * Mar. 29, 1941, and Mar. 28, 1942 Note circulation 357 -4| 487-0) 490-4) 496-9 
Mot Deposits : Dom. Govt. 62-9} 26-4) 26-8) 74-0 
> we Chartered banks 211-3) 208-0! 230-2) 242-5 
o , . ~ CENT c : sENTIN 
ms GOLD AND SILVER RAL BANK OF ARG INA + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
“8 ln tai SAAN icles seitae te aah Million paper pesos Exchange Control Board against securities. 
307.15 The Bar , fiand — 
a remained at -— “ per ~ o ince an ~~ week | Feb. | Jan. | Jan Feb. 
29) 77 In the London Slive market prices per standard ounce 15, | 15, 31, 15 N L 
‘om have been as follows ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
— Date Cash [wo Montt Gold at home 1,071; 1,075) 1,075' 1,075 
& d d Other gold and for. exch 271 467 479 488 Million escudos 
April 2 25% 23 Non-int. Govt. bonds 119 119 119 119 : ‘s : = 
5 a7 | freasury bonds 350 394 394 594 | — _ = 
7 2 25% LIABILITIES | ‘on ? a ’ 
8 234 23) Notes in circulation 1,215 ,376; 1,390) 1,398 ASSETS 1940 1941 1941 1941 
a ee cas] asl eal G3 Ged 1221 -8'1329 -4 1329 41329 -4 
a) -- an aa est Balances abroad . 820 -3 1642 -6 1650 -4,1667 «1 
Banks 476 549 5535 586 296 ‘ 94. 
. ae 2 Discounts . . 409 -4| 325-8) 326-8) 324-4 
7 Certs. of participation 67 30 30 30 Saduaiiien 978 -4| 329-4) 329-4) 329-4 
. serve ratio 73 75 -4% 175 -4% |75 -4° . . " . - 
OVERSEAS BANK ae Se eee ee Liapiiities 
Apri Notes in circulation 2746 -9 3887 -4 3886 -8|3873 -0 
. RETURNS Deposits: Government 255-3) 432-1) 475-5) 454-0 
. r TE — re 3ankers’ 21 -7 2124 -6 2203 -9\2361 -4 
CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY a oo a 400 a ant at tae 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA _ Foreign commitments 255-5 257-5 257-5) 257-5 
” Million Turkish pounds 
i Million rupees 
lb Mar. | Mar. ) Mar. | Mar. | Mat Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
_ 28 6, 13 20, 27 14, 8, 29 13, 
ae Assers 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 194: ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 Million Swiss Frs. 
x0ld coin & bulli« 444) 444 444 444) 444 Gold 108-9) 113-4) 115-4 115-4 
4 Rupee coin 348 290 280) 278 277 Clearing and other exc! / 31-0) 51-4 55-8) 57-1 May | Nov.; Feb. | Mar. 
168 Balances abroad 4235 547) 384 359 353 Treasury bonds 138 -8) 137-0) 137-0) 137-0 31, 29, | 7, 7, 
, Sterling securities 1,022} 1,939) 2,099) 2,129) 2,129 Commercial bills 259 -5| 287-8] 297-5) 297-4 ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
9 ind. Govt. rup. sex 879; 1.313) 1.313] 1.363, 1.363 Securities 55-4 54-6) 54-6) 54-2 Gold. . . “ 2168 -3: 2605 -7 3124°-1 3504 2 
135 Investments 72 1144 113 119 122 Advances 110-9} 174-8 177-0) 175-3 Foreign exchange .... 360 -6} 936-7) 440-6) 262 -0 
| 55 4 LIABILITIES | | Discounts, etc. 174-3} 95-7) 37-9) 109-5 
199.7 Notes in circ.: India 2,406} 3,646) 3,747, 3,789, 3,817 LIABILITIES | | Advances ...... 143-8; 26-1) 18-7) 18-3 
Burma 171 258) 264 274 83 Notes in circulation 409 -8) 511 911-5; 515-5 Securities .. 86-9) 69-8) 68-1] 67°5 
Ins Deposits : Govt. 224 195] 173 236 194 Deposit 152-1) 152-7) 162-4) 165-7 LIABILITIES | 
6] Banks 5 432) 417 417 420 Clearing and other exch } 35-9} 28-1) 27-0) 23-7 Notes in circulation. . 2245 -6 2211 -8 2174-1 2182-2 
v : Reserve ratio 4 ) 8% 161 -5% 161 -1%, 61-1 | Other sight liabilities 565-1 250-5 237-1 240-8 
2004 
164 








is MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 











000's omitted 








| National 
-rovincial 


Bank 
Ltd 


25th 
fi, 
48,931 
17,504 
19,772 
27,853 
59.500 
142,513 
113,406 


11,236 
7,101 


2,514 
1,330 


11-62 | 


9,479 | 


8,500 
421,115 
11,236 


450,330 


West 
minster 
Bank 
Ltd. 


| 26th 


# 


49,038 
21,598 


19,981 | 


15,232 
62,000 
153,150 
123,610 


23,097 
5,087 


2,992 


11-30 


9,320 | 


9,320 
434,031 
25,097 
17 


475,785 


475,785 | 


| Williams 


Deacon’s | 





Bank | \gere 
} Ltd. = 
23rd 
£. { 
| 6,674 | 347,257 
| 3,840 121,754 
| “se 15,059 
6,032 136,575 
} 701 162,948 
} 11,500 475,500 
21,168 | 1,049,835 
| 12,314 837,719 
| 
1,784 | 102,068 
| 957 | 43,220 
| 23,803 
64,970 | 3,315,738 
11-07 | 11-30 
-| : a 
1,875 | 78,198 
1,000 | 62,066 
60,311 | 3,071,885 
| 1,784} 102,068 
‘os 1,521 


64,970 | 3,315,738 





B Ly Coute District Glyn, | Lloyd Martins | Midland | National lp 
MARCH, 194 K ' Bank Mills | Bank Bank | Bank | Bank 
, Ltd & Co. | Ltd Ltd. | Ltd Ltd. | 
2}% Date Ist 30th 25th | 17th 24th 25th 25th | 24th 
ASSETS f £ f £ £ f d £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
‘ England 64,569 3.004 12,965 446 63,501 16,420 72,389 4,320 | 
24° Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | | | 
War on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 26,916 880 3,609 2,121 | 19,168 | 4.044 21.859 215 
Boas [tems in Transit a . | 11,485 3,574 mt 
ad ae at Call and Short Notice 20,448 1,260 4,629 10,022 23,140 | 5,290 21.330 4.671 
15,080) alls Discounted 43,139 1,299 3,202 1,155 34,801] 4,647 | 29,869] 1,050 
15,019) Treasury Deposit Receipts 96,000 3,000 24,000 4,000 84,500 | 23,000 107,500 580 
6,361) Investments ....... 178,593 | 13,048 | 50,623} 20,464] 177,702 | 57,335) 218,760 | 16,479 
a — => ustomery and other Ajcs 179,515 8,984 25,264 9,098 | 143,420 55,818 | 170,394 15,896 
8 ilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse | 
i ae ete. . : 13,033 | 1,190 2,657 | 3,998! 21,522 9,135 | 14,242 174 
4 remises Account 7,93 408 8 740 1,004 2,868 9,09 547 
— Investments ~ Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | _— , wae ; — P 
308735 Companies 6,215 3,780 8,302 
.’ 128,432 | 57,044 | 590,023 | 162,131 | 673,735 | 43,852 
up te Ratio of Cash to ( Deposit and : | 
me manent . 10-82| 1065} 1-70} 11-31} 11-46] 10-92 
} . - - 
LIABILITIES 
— oe Paid up { 15,858 1,000 | 2,977 1,060 | 15,810 4,160} 15,159 1,500 
oo Fund .. | 11,250 | 1,000 | 2,976 | 850 | 10,000 | 3,600 12,410 1,160 
i ae Deposit and other Accounts 596,225 | 29,880} 119,822! 51,136 | 542,681 | 145,214!) 631,924| 39,546 | 
1h’ Note ances, Endorsements, etc. . 13,033; 1,190] 2,657] 3,998| 21,522} 9,135) 14,242 174 | 
-Ih'%h Motes tn Circulation 0 10 | 22 és 1,472 
1 4% . 3 ate 
636,366 | 33,070 | 128,432 | 57,044 | 590,023 | 162,131 | 673,735 | 43,852 | 
ES _ 
A Sh 7 
” > _ +r . ‘ ~ 
‘" orter Comments _ Beil Telephone of Canada ($o00s).— Shell 
c otal operating revenue year ended Decem- _ operating income 
Cents ane Corporation of America ($0003). ber 31, 1941, $50,711 ($45,775), main- 
r “t et sales during year ended Decem- tenance $13,997 ($13,125), depreciation 
25.0 $7.1 ane $62,277 ($44,511), net income $8,304 ($7,897), taxation $8,076 ($5,445), 
93.14 divid ($6,377). Taxation $8,394 ($5,425), net operating income $10,292 ($9,979), with 
oe $1. ends $5,013 ($3,901), equivalent to $2. — other income totalling $10,949 ($10,588). 
. 25) per share. A stock distribution of Fixed charges $3,646 ($3,898), dividends share, 


one share in 30 was made last year. 





$6,622 ($6,525), surplus $681 ($166). 


dividends 


Union Oil Corpn. 
year ended Dec. 
$21,334 ($15,655) after writing off drilling 
costs totalling $14,647 ($12,282), but before 
creating special reserve $4,000 (nil). 
income equal to $1.63 ($1.05) per common 
declared $1 
consd, earned surplus $22,612 ($20,861). 


($000s).—Net 
31st 


Net 


(75 cents), 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks, 
























































Prices, 
Year 1942 _ , 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 7 Name of Security 
High I _Low_ 
| British Funds 
834 82% ||Consols 2$%...........] | 
113 lll \Consols 4% (after 1957). || 
100 993 |.Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 
100 994 |\Conv. 2%, 1944-49..... } 
103 1014 ||Conv. 3% 1948-53...... H] 
107 | 105% |\Conv. 34% fetter 3961)... | 
| 105— | 103} ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 
95% | 934 Funding % 1986-61. 
100 | 98% ||Funding 23% 1952-57.. “| 
1014 993 ||Funding 3% "1959-69. . | 
116% | 114% /||Funding 4% 1960-90... ./| 
101% 999% ||Nat. Def. 3 $o%, 1944-48. .|| 
101g | 100% ||Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58... 
100} 998 ||/War Bonds 23% 1945-47) 
1003 99§ ||War Bonds 24% 1946-48) 
101 100 Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65 
114% | 112% ||Victory Bonds 4%...... 
101g | 100 War Loan 3% 1955-59. . 
106. | 104§ ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952. | 
97 958 Local Loans 3%........ 
100 | 984 ||/Redemption 3% 1986-96 | 
101 | 101 |/Austria 3% 1933-53... .|| 
101g | 100% ||India 34%............. i 
Dom. & Col. Govts. | 
102 | 101 Australia 5% 1945-75. . 
102 100 ||New Zealand 5% 1946.. 
109 107} = ||Nigeria 5% 1950-60... 
Corporation Stocks. | 
108} | 105 ||/Birmingham 5% 1946-56) 
97 Pe ere \\ 
99 98 Liverpool "3% 1954-64. . 
| 106 105 Middlesex 3% 1957-62. 
Foreign Governments | 
99 974 ||Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|! 
54 464 ||Brazil 5% Funding 1914. | 
28 ast iChile 6% (1929)........ 
90 | 83t |/Egypt Unified 4%. ...: ! 
13 64 apan 5$% 1930....... 
758 703 ‘ortuguese 3%......... 
36 33 Se cSénseteses | 
Last two | 
Dividends Name of Security t 3 
(a) (6) (c) 
| 
% | % Railways 
Nil | Nil |/B.A, Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 
Nil | Nil ||Can. Pacific Com. $25.. 
lga| 2} |\Great Western Ord. Stk.. 
24d | 2¢ 6 ||G.W. 5% ome Set Os 
2a) 2 b/LNER. 4% Ist Pref. . 
igc} 2 ¢|\L.MS. Ord. Stock aheraeie 
2a| 2 6//L.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...|! 
Za! 26) London Transport ‘C’ Stk.|| 
lgc¢; 1c |\Southern Def. Stock ....|| 
246) 2¢ 5 |/Southern 5% Pref. Ord. . ! 
| Banks and Seesene | 
7$a| 10 6)\/Alexanders £2, {1 pd. . 
sta 44 6 | Bank of Australasia £5.. 
6a 6 6||Bank of England Stock. .|| 
8 ¢ 8 c¢|\Bank of Montreal £100.. “| 
36 3} a ||Bank of New Zealand {1)| 
la 7 6|\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1 .. .|| 
5a 24 b |\Chartered of India £5 .. . | 
£246| £24a)|Hongkong and S. $125. .|| 
6a 6 }|\Lioyds ‘A’ £5, £1 =: | 
8 a) 8 b||Midland £1, fully pai | 
5 a| 5 6b|\Nat. Dis. £2}, fully “pail 
Tha 7% 6 ||Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pai 
8ta 8¢ 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland. || 
3$a\| 636 '|Union Discount {1...... 
9a\ 906 || Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 
| Insurance 
50 b| 40 a) Alliance £1, pores. .-} 
6/-b| 4/6a) Atlas £5, £14 paid..... | 
2/-b| 1/6a|\Gen. Accdt. £1, si pd. .| 
10/-a| 10/-6|\Lon. & Lanes. £5, £2 pd.|| 
tliga| T20 0) ‘Pearl {1, fully paid ..... 
6/-a| 6/-b||Phoenix £1, fully paid.. .|| 
t57&c| T58zc |Prudential "ee I 
19 1l_a/||Royal Exchange {1..... 
3/36| 3/3a|\Royal £1,-12/6 paid..... 
13ga| 13} 6 |\Sun Life £1, fully paid... 
Investment Trusts | 
4a 6 6 |\Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock)) 
7 6 4 a |\Investment Trst. Def. Stk.|! 
7} 3 a |/Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk.. || 
4a 6 6|/U.S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 
| Breweries, &c. || 
tS a| 15 6 ||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.... 
5a 9 6 |\Courage & Co. Ord. {1.. 
10 6 we |Distillers Co, Ord. {1.. 
15 6] ll a) \Guinness (Arthur) Ord. fa) 
1a 154 b ||Ind Cope de. Ord. £1.. 
ll b (Watney Combe Def. {1.. 


Prices, 
Year 1941 
High | Low 
823 | 76% 
1134 | 110 
100 «6| «(98g | 
100g | 983 
1034 | 101 || 
106 102 
108 104% S| 
9 91 
1 97 
101 98} || 
1164 | 111; 
101% | 100 
1 | ou 

| 

1o0t 100 || 
101 100 
114 1103 
101 1003 | 
1 102# || 
oF 89} 

93} 
102 100 || 
1018 | 96 
1058 | 101 | 
106 | 100 
111 | 107} 
108 106 || 
93 844 | 
99 93 
106 100} 
993 77 «|| 
483 31 || 
27% | 11 | 
84 71 | 
42 9 || 
73 58 
45 27 il 

Prices, 
Year 1942 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 7 | 
High | Low 
10} 7 | 
12% | 9 | 
464 39 | 
113} | 108} 
528 SS ae 
20 16 
534 50% 
41 38 
178 144 | 
65 61 
71/3 | 67/6 
6 3t 
381 365 || 
£474 | £438 || 
27/6 | 19/- || 
a = 

4 | 
ge | £45 | 

/103| 50/- || 
89/3 | 81/6 
6% 53 
67/3 | 64/- || 
465 443 || 
50/- | 46/9 
82/3 | 77/9 } 

} 

| 
25} 238 
12} 1l¢ |} 
88/- | 79/- 
263 | 244 || 
1 14 | 
1444 | «2138 =| 
232 20% 4 

8 
a | om | 
62 5e ii 
| 
181 165 
1824 | 172 
155 152 
200 193 
1 
150/6 | 138/- |} 

59/- | 54/6 | 
77/ 71/10}|| 
94/9 | 80/- 
92/6 | 79/7 
60/9 ' 50/7 





(a) Interim dividend. 


average redemption—end 1960. 


(6) Final dividend. 
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1942 | 


181 
174 
1524 
196 


145/6 
55/- 
73/9 
86/6 
86/6 
55/6 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
(zk) Based on redemption at par in 1946. 








Price, Yield, | 
Apr. Ape. | 
7, | 
1942 1942 | 
ee > } 
8341/3 0 1 
112# | 310 of | 
99% | 2 0 1) 
998 1213 0 
1013 | 214 0| 
106 | 3 5 10/| 
103ixd 3 3 6 | 
934% | 219 0] 
99; | 216 0|| 
998 |3 0 3 
1l4axd 219 0| 
100} | 2 9 Ok 
101 | 218 0 
99% (210 0} 
994% | 210 0 || 
100 3 0 0; 
113} | 3 0 0j| 
100} | 219 9! 
1058 | 3 6 6f|| 
Sea's 3 s 
99 310} 
101 | 21710! 
104 |3 9 0 
102 45 6 
101} | 411 6) 
108 315 0] 
106 37 4] 
963 | 3 2 2] 
98xd | 3 2 7/]] 
105 3 1 6] 
99 4 10 11 || 
54 412 | 
244 6 2 5n'|| 
85 414 2 
6 obo 
76 40 0 
33 12 2 6 
Price, Yield, 
Apr. Apr. ° | 
7, ™ 
1942 1942 | 
em OS 
8 Nil 
10§ | Nil 
414 | 914 0} 
146/479 
52 | 713 10 |} 
172 (11 5 3) 
524 | 712 5 
40 |7 3 9] 
15/1113 4/|| 
634 | 717 3} 
71/3 418 3) 
45 8 4 0 i} 
377 |3 3 8] 
£464 | 3.19 Oe! 
21/3 |5 1 Be} 
15/- |314 6] 
5+} | 616 3 || 
£48 |10 8 4/]] 
53/- | 410 6 |! 
89/- | 311 9] 
6 | 4 0 0] 
67/- | 4 9 O|f 
462 313 9 
49/6 |4 1 0 
sl/- |4 8 9 
| 
254 | 311 3 | 
144/411 3} 
87 40 0 
254 | 318 5 
153 2 8 6fi| 
144 | 4 5 0 | 
24 2 8 6f'| 
7 (316 O} 
8% | 319 0] 
6+ | 4 8 0} 
|| 
179} | 511 5] 
174 |6 6 5 | 
1523 | 611 2] 
1944 | 5 2 10 || 
145/6 | 2 15 or 
55/6 |5 0 0 
73/9 |4 8 0| 
86/6 | 6 0 0 || 
st- 16 3 9 | 
i is F Ot 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


Name 


B.A. and Pacific... . 
B.A. Gt. Southern .. 
B.A. Western 
Canadian Pacific... . 
Central Argentine. . . 
Sao Paulo (Brazil)... 


Weeks 


40 
40 
40 
13* 
40 
13 


* 10 days. 


Gross Receipts 


for Week 

Ending Sehanhaiti i diahantaitee 

1942 + or — 

Apr. 4 $1,601,000 — 337,000 
» 4. $2,746,000 |\— 42,000 
~ $814,000 |— 182,000 | 
Mar. 31 $6,980,000 + 1,411,000 
Apr. 4 $1,809,100 |— 435,100 
Mar. 29 | £32,717 |— 5,733 


Aggregate Gross 


Receipts 

1942 + or 
57,193,000 |+ 1,226,000 
97,354,000 |+ 9,308,000 
34,037,000 |+ 3,783,000 
57,644,000 | + 12,231,000 
70,360,000 |+ 7,705,000 

447,099 |+ 14,241 


i Receipts in Argentine pesos. 
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“Last "two ‘| Be-y | Price 
Year 1942 >| 
Jan. 1 to Apr. 7 Dividends Name of Security = Ap. 
High | Low @) ® © | | 1942 | 1942 
| % % || tron, Coal and Steel | 
45/9 | 43/- || b 4 a || Babcock & Wilcox {1 ...|| 44/3 44/6 
50/- | 46/6 ! 3ta} ll 6 || Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 50/—- | 49/44 | 
28/44 | 27/— || t7#5| 3$a@ || Brown (John) Ord. 10/- .|| 27/3 27/3 
22/9 18/3 3a; 5 Colvilles Ord. {1........ 18/74 20/3 
20/8 | 14/- || 7 ¢| Nil ¢ || Dorman Long Ord. £1.../| 15/44 15/44 
22/6 | 20/- || t2$6 4a || Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 21/6 21/7} 
27/9 | 25/74 || Tha} 15 6 || Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... |} 26/3 26/3 
45/6 42/14 || +4 6) t2$a||Staveley Coal Ord. {1 ...|| 43/6 43/6 
47/— | 45/3 12$¢} 12$ ¢ || Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 47/- 46/10} 
35/03 | 31/- | 4a 6 6/||Swan, Hunter Ord. fl --|| 31/9 31/9 
23/74 | 22/14 545 23 @ || United Steel Ord. £1....!| 23/- 23/14 
17/6 | 15/5¢|| 44a 6 6/|| Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 16/3 16/3 
i| Textiles 
10/10}; 7/- Nile} Nile || Bradford Dyers Ord. {1 . 7/3 7/3 
8/- 6/4 Nile} Nil || British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| _6/6 6/6 
39/1p| 34/1} || 66), 38a||Coats, J. & P. Ord. fl...) 35/ 35/3 
36/3 | 31/- || 2a 5 b||Courtaulds Ord. {1 ..... || 32/6 32/6 
26/3 22/9 || The 7% ¢ || Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1. 4 25/3 25/9 
|| Electrical Manufactg. || 
73/9 | 172/- 10 b| § a)/Callenders Cable, &c. {1 .|| 72/6 72/6 | 
22/9 20/9 744); 12$0|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/—..|| 22/— | 22/- 
40/6 37/6 || 10 c} 10 c|| || English Electric Ord. {1.|| 39/6 39/9 
83/74 | 78/44 || 20 ¢| 17§c¢)||General Electric Ord. {1.'| 82/—- | 82/3 | 
| Gas and Electricity || 
38/74| 34/6 || 3a ; 5 6 || County of London £1. . 37/6 37/6 | 
29/- 28/- 345 24 a || Edmundsons Ord. £1. . | 28/6 28/— | 
14/74 | 12/7} || 44 c¢| 2} ¢ || Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1) 13/- 13/1} | 
31/6 29/44 || 445) 2a || North- East Electric {1 . : 31/ 31/6 
39/9 | 38/1h|| 2ba| 5$6]||Scottish Power Ord. {1..|| 39/ 39/- 
40/3 | 39/- || 3aj 5 6b | Yorkshire Electric aa |} 39/9 39/9 | 
| \} | || Motor and Aircraft | | 
17/3 15/— |} 10 ¢} 10 ¢||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 16/- 16/ 
21/3 | 20/14 7$ ¢ | 7$ ¢ BSA. Ord. £1,....2.6.. | 20/6 21/- | 
11/44| 9/6 6 6! 4 a||Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 9/6 9/6 
14/9 | 12/44 |) 10 ¢| +8 ¢!| Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-|| 12/- | 12/4} | 
26/44 | 24/- 6 ¢| : a || Ford Motors Ord. {1 . 24/6 | 246 
13/14 | 11/44 15 a| its Hawker Siddeley 5/- 11/7} 11/9 
| 69/6 | 65/- 2¢a| Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. i 67/6 66/6xd 
33/- | 30/- t7$ 6 {10 @ || Morris Motors 5/~ Ord. ..|| 30/6xd| 30/3 
91/3 | 82/6 20 c| 2c || Rolls-Royce Ord. {1 . 91/3 91/3 | 
Shipping { 
15/10$| 13/3 || Nile! Nile !|Cunard Ord. {1......... | 24/103) 14/9 | 
25/- | 21/6 || 5 ¢€| 6 ¢)||Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 22/9 | 22/9 
28/10} | 25/3 2 a| 6 P. & O. Def. Dre cuasacel 27/ 44 27/ 
24/6 | 20/74 | § €| 6 ¢€|| Royal Mail Lines Ord. ii) 22/6 22/-xd 
20/- | 16/- || Nile| 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. £1....|| 19/1 | 19/1} 
1 Tea and Rubber || 
7/3 | 3/9 4 ¢| 4 ¢||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..|| 4/9 5/3 
14/6 | 6/- 4 6| 2 @ || Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|) 8/9 | 9- 
32/- 17/6 74| 2a)! Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| * 3 | 21/3 | 
2/14 9d. 6 b 4 a|\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-. | | 1/ 
20/6 | 8/10})) 10 ¢| 3 c||Rubber Pltns. Trust £1. | 1i/9 | 12) 
1/8 ‘ 9¢ | Nil ¢ || United Serdang Rbr. 2/-. lj- | J- 
oil 
53/9 | 36/103 || 5 ¢| 5 c¢||Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 ..|| 36/5 | 36/3 
54/84 | 27/92 || 10 6] 5 a@/||Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....|} 30/74 | 30/ 
56/3 34/44 || T2h0!) t2ba) || Shell Transport Ord. QO. 38/9 | 38/9 
72/6 63/5t |} 5 @| 10 6/|| Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|) 67/6 | 67/6 | 
\| | Miscellaneous 
54/02 | 42/- || 5§ b| 24 a || Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £ 45/74 | 45/- | 
43/9 36/3 10 ¢| 10 ¢|| Barker (John) Ord. a 37/6 37/ 
36/104} 30/6 || 24 ¢| 10 a || Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/— | 32/9 | 33/14 
45/7, 42/3 | 34 7 6||British Aluminium {1.. 43/6 43/1) 
88/1 70/9 |:t17}4 ¢ \¢14,% ¢ || Brit.-Amer. Tobacco f1.| 73/9 73/9 
68/6 | 64/9 || 7 «| 7% 6||British Oxygen Ord. /1. 66/20bx 4 66/10) 
22/9 | 19/9 || 10 6! 10 a/|British Plaster Board 5/-|| 20/74 | 21/3 | 
694 -— - 4c 4 ¢||\Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. ‘| 523 5lt | 
115/- | 100/- || 11¢a@] 1580 ||Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1.....|| 02/6 | 105/- 
33/14 | 24/6 || 12 ¢} 10 ¢/||Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1 .|| 25/3 25/3 | 
15/l¢} 13/3 || Nile 6 ¢|| Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 14/- 14/ 
25/- 22/- 12}4)| 12} 6 ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ...... 23/9 23/9 
63/6 31/3 20 6| Nil a || Harrisons & Cros. Def. {1} 35/- 35/ 
33/6 30/— | 5 6b 3 a || Imperial Chemical Ord. £1); 32/6 32/9 
6# | _5tf || t7$a| +10 6 || Imperial Tobacco Ord. {1|| 6,5 6} | 
$444 | $40 || $2.00 c | $2.00 c || International Nickel n.p.|| $40 $40 
31/3 25/- || 10 ¢) 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1)) 26/— | 25/7 | 
50/6 | 39/9 | 5 a| 5 6|\London Brick Ord. {1 41/9 | 41/3 | 
59/14) 30/- || 20) 15, @||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-.| 34/9 | 34/4 
98/9 | 85/7 } 7ha| 1236||Murex {1 Ord. ......... 88/9 | 91/3 | 
22/- 19/6 || 606 2¢ a || Pinchin a. Ord. ioj| 21/3 21/6 
65/3 | 58/9 || 28a] 1246 /||Spillers Ord. {1......... | 61/104) 62/6 
64/44} 60/— || 3a] 10 b|| Tate and Lyle Ord. £1...|| 60/6 60/6 
33/- 29/44 5c} 1l0 ¢ || Triplex Safety Glass 10/- “|| 30/44 30/- 
86/6 | 80/6 || 10 @| 10 6|| Tube InvestmentsOrd.{1)| 82/- | 82/- | 
73/14 | 62/6 || a 8} b || Turner & Newall Ord. il 64/6 65/- | 
33/- | 28/6 || 1246] 7a|| United Molasses Ord. 6/8) 28/9 28/9 | 
60/6 47/- || 20 a@| 35 6|| Woolworth an 5/- . 7 50/- 50/- 
46/3 | 36/74 || 80 c| 80 c||AshantiGoldfieldsOrd.4/-|| 39/44 | 40/- 
5/9 3/- || ()6 ¢| Nila||Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 . | 3/6 3/14 
42/6 31/-] 10 c} 10 c||Cons. Glds. of S, Af. £1..|| 33/9 32/6 | 
on it \ Nil c 20 c¢||De Beers (Def.) £2}..... i 7k it 
40/- | 35/- || 1lga| 1140) Randfontein Ord. 41....|/ 35/- | 35/, 
8} 65 15 a} 15 6||Rhokana Corp. Ord. fi..| 63 
iss | 1/9 | 5 a| 5 6/|\Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- ; 12/3 | 12/- 
ot 62ha| 6245 ||Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... | 6 5h 
a | 2/6a| 5/66 || Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. ..|| 69 63 
Nil Nil ||W. Witwatersrand 10/- ‘| 44 | 4% 
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basis. (p) Y worked on a 2} per cent. basis. ¢ Free of Income Tat. 

Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 

Mar. Apr. | 3. Commercial Mar. Apr. | Mar. Ap 

1. Railroads. 31 7 and Industrial. 31 7 | SS 
Atlantic Coast. 23 234 | Am. Smelting.. 39§ 394 | Int. Paper..... 124 124 
Can. Pacific... 4 44 | Am. Viscose... 24 24 | Liggett Myers.. 56% oft 
Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 224 23 Anaconda..... 25§ 254 Nat. Distillers . 20 48h 
N.Y. Cent. 74 7% | Beth. Steel . 588 59h | Nat. Steel ..... 484 7 
Pennsylvania.. 21 214 | Briggs. 17} uw Phelps Dodge.. 27¢ HY 
Southern...... 15} 15} Celanese of A.. 17% Proct.Gamble. 444 49} 
Chrysler ...... 546 a Sears Roebuck. 47} ll 

2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 164 16% | Shell Union.... 10 331 
Amer. Tel. .... 7 117} Eastman Kdk.. 1164 117 Std. Oil N.J..-- 33 é 
Amer. W'wks. 24 2k | Gen. Elec...... 23% 244 | 20thCen.Fox.. 83 4 
Pac. Light . 25 25 | Gen. Motors... 34) 34% | United Drug... 4 50} 
People’s Gas .. 354 37 Inland Steel... 664 63 | U.S.Steel..... 4 694 
Sth. Cal. Ed.. 17. 17 | Int. Harvest... 42 43} | West’house El.. 67 04 
W. Union Tel. 25§ 264 | Int. Nickel . 264 26§ | Woolworth . - 
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